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| JOURNEY FROM NEW ORLEANS TO 
| CALIFORNIA. 
IN FIVE CHAPTERS.—CHAP. I. 

{This is the first of a brief series of papers descriptive of the 
journey, and its adventures, through the American wilderness to 
| California. The heroes of the narrative are real persons, and 

actually performed their extraordinary pilgtimage to the temple 
} of the golden idol, the route of which is by this time marked 
out with human bones and human graves. ] 
| In our dear island-home of Britain, nature is on a scale 
| so circumscribed, that we can hardly realise suitable 
| ideas of the interminable prairies, stupendous moun- 
| tains, and sea-like lakes of the New World. There are 
| trackless wastes awaiting the culturing hand of man; 
| boundless forests, of which buffalo and deer are the 
| aborigines; and majestic lakes and rivers, to which the 
| largest of our own are but as brooks and millponds. 
| To these boundless regions, inviting the swarming 
| population of an older country, the philanthropist 

rejoices to see many of the hardy sons of toil bending 
| their way, with energies newly braced, and resolu- 

tions bravely formed, to secure for themselves a home 
| of plenty, and for their posterity, influence and 
independence. 

But there has lately arisen another influence, 

more potent than the prospect of agricultural and 
| rural plenty amidst the fertile prairies—namely, the 
| hope of becoming quickly rich—the love of gold, that 
omnipotent agent by which we attain all the glitter 
| and agrémens of an old-established and luxurious state 
| of society. California, however, has chiefly attracted 
only a particular class of restless spirits—those who 
would not, most probably, have sufficient perseverance 
| in industry to settle in a rural position, with nothing 
| in prospect but a slow-advancing competency—or those 
| who, tolerably well situated at home, would never have 
dreamed of emigration, except under such shining 
auspices—or, finally, those who resolved to try some 
new country, and hesitating to what locality to direct 


|| their way, feel impelled first, at all events, to seek 


| their fortune in the tempting field of newly discovered 
gold. ‘True, it has already proved but an ignis-fatuus 
to many; but that does not deter multitudes from 
embarking in the same chase of the glittering dust, 
that so frequently ends in wo, and so seldom in 
| contentment of spirit. Towards the shining hills and 
streams, then, of California, the tide of migration has 

for years set with an overmastering current—over- 
| mastering distance, difficulty, severe privation, immi- 
| nent dangers, friendship’s remonstrances, and affection’s 


tear. 


| There was in 1849 an amiable, well-educated, and 


—— 


delicately nurtured young gentleman, a native of the 
aristocratic state of South Carolina, who had been 
settled as a merchant for three years in the noble city 
of New Orleans. All the world was then pressing 
thither, as the starting-point for California. There 
came the cautious ‘go-ahead’ Yankee, the stalwart 
Kentuckian, the polished Virginian, the recently 
settled backwoodsman, the newly imported Ir‘shman, 
the steady Scot, and the enterprising Englishman. 
There, too, were clever Germans and lively Frenchmen, 
the Spanish Mexican, and the delicate Creole. One 
singular feature of this omnium gatherum was the general 
absence of the female sex. In this, how unlike the or- 
dinary progress of emigration, where man feels that his 
best helps, as well as soothers, are his wife and children! 
But what have delicate women and tender babes to do 
in the mighty struggle to reach, and the toil then to 
be endured in, the ‘gold-diggings?’ Men are glad to 
leave their gentle ones safe at home, when they bend 
themselves to such rugged tasks, fit for the stalwart 
strength of manhood alone. Indeed, from the moral 
as well as physical features of the gold-regions, we are 
impressed with the idea that men here are seen in their 
most uncouth, most turbulent, most toiling aspect. 

Among the throng that came to New Orleans were 
many persons with whom the young gentleman we have 
alluded to, and whom we shall call Tom Edwardson, 
had been acquainted—had lived with and loved in his 
earlier years, or who were well known to his parents 
and friends. They all with one accord assured him of 
the glorious opening for merchants at San Francisco, 
where a man with a small capital, or only good business 
connections, must in a time incredibly short become 
incredibly rich. Tom Edwardson’s mind became quite 
excited with the all-engrossing theme. But it was not 
so much the wealth as the enterprise he coveted—not 
the gain in comparison with the romance—that induced 
him seriously to listen to proposals to undertake what 
is called the land-route to California. Up the Missis- 
sippi, over the prairies, across the mountains, amongst 
savage tribes, through desolate wildernesses, camping 
by night, hunting by day—these all looked most 
enticing to a youth of energy and ambition. 

Having made his money-arrangements, Mr Edward- 
son and three friends, with views similar to his own, 
engaged a passage to St Louis in a steam-boat called 
La Belle Creole. The boats of the American rivers are 
of a very peculiar build. One of our nearly extinct 
species of conveyance, the canal-boat, on a gigantic 
scale, would give the most correct idea of them. They 
have neither mast nor rigging, and have high-pressure 
engines and paddle-wheels. The deck, for three- 
fourths of the length of the vessel, is occupied by a 
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| ladies. 
| 240 feet. 


grand saloon, lighted from the roof, and surrounded by 
the gentlemen’s sleeping-berths. It enters from the 
extreme forward. The after-cabin is assigned to the 
The whole length of La Belle Creole was above 
It was crowded with emigrants; some of 
them bound for California, and some for the western 
states and backwoods, the latter of whom had their 
families with them. The boat was therefore bound 
for St Louis direct, the great emigrant-depét, without 
intermediate stoppages. 

On the 8th of April, Mr Edwardson’s little party 
found themselves afloat on the ‘ father of waters’—not 
more poetically than truly so called—their hearts spring- 
ing forward to the novel and exciting scenes amidst 
which they expected soon to find themselves. There 
was not a little to interest and amuse even at their 
first outset. At that season, the breaking up of the 
ice towards the sources of the river, and the melting of 
the snow on the distant hills, had swelled the always 
majestic stream, till it spread far and wide like a 
mighty lake or an inland sea. Indeed, this similitude 
would have been complete even to delusion, had it not 
been for the houses and trees peeping out from the 
bosom of the water, together with cattle gathered on 
the knoUs, to which they had betaken themselves, as 
the river rose and swelled around. Boats also were 
passing between dwellings and outhouses, or from one 
domicile to another, giving evidence that man in his 
social capacity was living amidst this watery waste, and 
that cultivation lay underneath, buried only for a time. 
One might easily have imagined he saw the world’s 
great deluge in its first stage, especially when, after a 
heavy shower, a magnificent rainbow spanned the river 
with its iris-coloured arch. It was impossible, or 
undesirable had it been possible, to resist the cheering 
influence this bow of promise seemed to shed, not only 
over the inundated land, but over that future into 
which our voyagers were so intently gazing. 

The interest on board the steam-boat soon became, 
however, of a more painful character than the joyous 
hopeful spirit was then at all willing to contemplate ; 
for the day after leaving port, it was discovered there 
was cholera on board, New Orleans having been suffer- 
ing severely under that scourge. At first the conster- 
nation was great; but on, on, sped the boat, with its 
vast freight of human hopes and sorrows, recking not 
though some of those who embarked so full of youth 
and promise should, ere they reached their haven, be 
landed on a further shore. 

There was a clever, obliging negro-boy who attended 
on the passengers, and attracted Mr Edwardson’s 
especial notice from his handiness and quaint yet 
sprightly ways. He shewed Jim some little kindness, 
which was returned in redoubled efforts to please. As 
he waited at tea, Mr Edwardson asked him whether he 
was not afraid of cholera. 

*No, massa; not at all. What need? All die some 
time or nudder.’ At next morning’s breakfast, Jim 
was missed. ‘Where is Jim?’—‘ Hallo, Jim! where 
are you, boy?’ None answered. Jim could answer 
no more! He had died during the night of cholera; 
and in the course of the day, he was consigned to the 
turbid waters of the Mississippi. 

Some affecting incidents took place among the emi- 
grants. Young couples, hoping to spend long lives 
together in industry and love, were separated; the 
new-made wife became a widow, or the proud and fond 
husband was left desolate. The first-born hope of one 
poor family was snatched away; and several sucking- 
babes were made motherless. In another family, the 
passengers of the saloon became much interested. It 
consisted of man and wife, a stout and manly youth, 
and fair and blooming daughter. They had come from 
England, at the invitation of another son settled in 
Illinois, who wished the rest of his home-circle to join 
him; and they had suffered considerable privations to 


attain the desirable end of reaching a comfortable and 
united home. The son was seized with cholera, and 
died. This was a sad blow; yet the bereaved family 
were rising after the stroke, when father and mother, 
after a few hours’ illness, were likewise cut off. The 
poor girl, thus left lonely, seemed to sink into despair; 
the quiet stupor of her grief, and bewilderment of her 
faculties, being far more piteous than the most violent 
outbursts would have been. Her fellow-passengers 
deeply sympathised with her; and, at her earnest 
entreaty, the boat was brought to a stop at a lonely 
and beautiful creek. The bell tolled, and the passengers 
followed with the orphan girl, and laid the remains of 


her parents among some giant forest-trees—truly a | 


sublime solitude for their graves. A liberal collection 
was then made for the survivor, and she was committed 
to the care of respectable persons, to be directed and 
assisted on her way to join her surviving brother. 
Their feelings somewhat damped by such scenes as 
these, Edwardson and his friends reached in six days 
the city of St Louis. In this city, emigrants furnish 
themselves with the necessary clothing, provisions, and 
arms, for their future journey across the plains and 
mountains. Here our original travelling-party of four 
persons, afraid of venturing on those wilds, inexpe- 
rienced as they were, resolved to recruit their forces, 
as in such cases, if ever, number is strength. There 
were many isolated individuals among the sojourners 
at the inns, who, desirous of proceeding to California, 


only waited opportunity to join themselves to some | 


party or other. It thus became an easy matter to 
select a few properly recommended persons, whom Mr 
Edwardson and friends believed would prove suitable 
travelling-companions. The first of these was an M.D. 
of Charleston College, called Williams. The others 
were Mr Fowler, Mr Browne, Mr Wilhelm Myers, a 
German, who professed to be au fait in culinary skill, 
and a handsome Irishman, of most obliging manners, 
and a joyous companion. It remains to notice slightly 
the original party, who were—Joe Powell, a South 
Carolinian merchant; Blackwell, a highly respectable 
gentleman of New York, travelling for the pleasure of 
enlarging his ideas and improving his mind; and a 
Mr Livingstone, who had journeyed much in Mexico 
and Texas, besides having been out in many camp- 
hunts. Tom Edwardson we have before referred to, 
and he was appointed treasurer and secretary to the 
expedition, as it was judged most expedient that the 
funds and provisions should be placed in a common 
stock. Each individual contributed as his quota 300 
dollars (L.60). And these preliminaries settled, the 
party met in solemn conclave to draw up rules for 
their government, and to make out lists of the articles 
required for their outfit. 

Liberal provision was in the first instance made for 
creature comforts, vulgarly called meat and drink, con- 
sisting chiefly of flour, bacon, coffee, and whisky, with 
tin drinking-flasks and two or three cooking utensils. 
Two wagons were then purchased, two tents, and a 
coil of strong hempen rope. Each man was provided 
with a pair of blankets, a buffalo-robe, several pair of 
waterproof boots, reaching above the knee, besides the 
ordinary changes of clothes and linen. It may here 
just be mentioned that these latter articles were in the 
present case much too numerous and cumbersome. 
One change of outward raiment, and two of linen, would 
have been quite sufficient. Above everything else in 
importance our travellers reckoned the arms, so neces- 


sary as a defence against Indians or in the chase; to | 


the latter of which they understood they might generally 
trust for fresh and strengthening food. Each one, 
therefore, had a good rifle and bowie-knife, and a Colt’s 
revolver, which is a pistol capable of firing six shots in 
succession from one loading. Of course, there was an 
ample supply of powder and lead, and they were also 
provided with a few trinkets, looking-glasses, and some 
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red cloth, for the purpose of trade with the Indians, 
should anything of the kind be found necessary or 
desirable. 

The various arrangements were not complete for 
ten days; but on the 25th of April, our travellers at 
length embarked on the Missouri for Independence, 
about 450 miles distant, at which place the land- 
journey would commence. On this second voyage, 
cholera still pursued them, with a repetition of heart- 
rending scenes similar to those they had already 
witnessed. The steam-boat, however, held a direct 
course up the beautiful river, only stopping at one 
little German village, where excellent wine is pro- 
duced ; and the person from whom Edwardson 
purchased some at a moderate price, informed him 
that he had strong hopes of making the culture of 
the grape a most profitable concern. 

The four days’ voyage terminated at ‘Wayne’s 
City,’ a collection of board and log huts; but in 
America every place is called a city now, no doubt by 
anticipation. After landing, and seeing their chattels 
safely stowed away, our party rested for the night in 
the only house of entertainment the city could boast, 
where the stars were visible through chinks in the 
roof; and our young friend, fresh from the luxuries of 
a New Orleans home, sank to sleep, endeavouring to 
solve an astronomical problem, for which his sleeping- 
place afforded such admirable facility. The breakfast 
consisted of hoe-cake and bacon, for which they paid 
twenty-five cents, or above one shilling each. They 
then set out on fvot for Independence, which is situated 
three miles from the river. It was first settled and 
named by the Mormons, after they had been expelled 
from Nauvoo by the citizens of the state of Illinois— 
only to be in like manner, after a short sojourn, driven 
forth from Independence. Mr Edwardson here hired 
an empty house for the accommodation of himself and 
friends during the night, and they took their meals at 
aninn. The town being full to overflowing with other 
emigrants, the traders of the place seemed resolved to 
make their own market out of the necessities of the 
strangers; especially was this found to be the case 
when they endeavoured to purchase draught-animals 
for their wagons, without which their goods could not 
be transported even from Wayne’s City, where they 
had left them. The turmoil between buyers and sellers 
became so hot at Independence, that, hearing mules 
were to be obtained at a farmhouse fifteen miles off, 
Mr Edwardson and his friend Powell hired riding-nags 
and proceeded thither. They were shewn a drove of 
mules in a field, but too evidently they were wild as 
the untamed deer, and probably even more refractory. 
There was, however, no alternative: the gentlemen 
selected twelve out of the number, for which they paid 
ninety dollars (L.18) apiece. These animals are strong 
and handsome, well adapted for the draught, and are 
about twelve hands high. The farmer and one of his 
negroes obligingly assisted in driving the new purchase 
as far as an enclosure near the town of Independence. 
But this was an easy job comparatively with what 
remained to be accomplished, in catching and harness- 
ing the hitherto free and now terrified creatures, who 
had never before been subject to man’s control, having 
been bred and reared in a half-savage state, like our 
mountain-sheep, or the shaggy ponies of the Shetland 
Isles. Indeed, it would have been next to impossible 
to have even caught the mules, but for the prompt and 
efficient assistance of two Mexicans with their lassos. 
In this way, the animals were taken out and bridled. 

By main force, in which all Mr Edwardson’s party 
lent a hand, six of the struggling mules were then 
harnessed into a hired wagon; a Jariot, or strong 
tether, was attached to their necks, each being held 
fast by the assistants, and in this fashion the animals 
set off at their full speed, dragging men and wagon 
| after them. Thus our travellers careered through the 


streets of Independence, and were dubbed by the by- 
standers, amidst shouts of laughter and applause, ‘The 
Crescent City * Manegerie Company.’ When this trial 
had been repeated with the other six mules, the whole 
were harnessed into their own wagons, and with the 
help of a couple of teamsters they had engaged for the 
journey, at three trips their baggage was all transported 
to Independence. It was no child’s play. The un- 
macadamised road was steep and boggy ; the mules, but 
half-subdued, after their first frantic exertions, required 
not only strength and patience, but violent shouting 
and blows ere they could be forced onwards. To add to 
the distress of men and beasts, there was no water acces- 
sible on the way, and the weather was calm and sultry. 
At length the arduous day’s work was done; but though 
a sound sleep succeeded in the case of most of the 
party, to some the effects became even fatal. One 
of the teamsters, having drunk too freely of cold water 
in his heated and excited condition before taking any 
food, was seized during the night with cholera. It 
became a matter of common humanity to remove the 
poor fellow—a very useful and energetic man—to the 
quarters of his employers,,and Dr Williams met in 
consultation one of the medical men of the place. 
They pronounced his case hopeless; but our young 
friend, Mr Edwardson, having seen and heard a great 
deal of cholera at New Orleans, resolved not to abandon 
the patient till the very last. He had understood that 
the main thing to be desired was reaction ; and for this 
purpose, in order to bring the blood to the surface, he 
tubbed the man’s body with dry mustard, and pro- 
cured from an apothecary a mixture of which he knew 
only one ingredient—(Triple) ‘F. F. F. Ammonia’— 
which was diligently administered, and the man 
recovered. Hardly, however, was this man able to 
stand, than he deserted his benefactors, and they never 
saw him again. Of course, a substitute was to be 
sought; and the travellers were fortunate in their 
second choice, who proved a most useful, faithful 
fellow, named Ferguson. This accident had detained 
the party two days; nor did its consequences stop 
here, for one of the gentlemen—the ingratiating Irish- 
man—was also attacked by cholera, and died. His 
suffering was great, but very short; and then he was 
laid in a quiet grave, not one even knowing the place 
of his home, or the address of any of his relatives. 
His personal property was very small, but it was 
taken due care of; and perchance, in his own Green 
Isle, whither his thoughts were ever turning, there are 
loving hearts still looking for tidings of the wanderer. 

After these various delays, they at last started on 
the Ist of May, in good spirits, and apparently perfect 
health, though, after the experience they had had, who 
was to say where cholera might not be lurking ? 

The description of this little party, as they set out, 
will give an idea of many thousands more who passed 
that same way, some to wealth, some to competence, 
and some, to death! The gentlemen had provided 
themselves, each one from his private purse, according 
to his fancy, with a riding-horse, to make the way 
more easy. Some of these were Indian ponies, and the 
rest Mexican mustangs, the latter of which were 
decidedly the more serviceable animals. To each of 
the two wagons were harnessed, in pairs, six mules. 
The teamster sat on the left-hand wheel mule, and 
managed it and its fellow, wielding a long and strong 
whip: he held also reins, which extended to the leaders ; 
besides which, a lariot was attached to the four 
foremost mules, which lariot was held by one of the 
travellers as he rode by its side, in order to keep the 
but half-tamed animals to their good behaviour. The 
appearance of the gentlemen was rendered pictu- 
resque by a blouse of red cloth, girt round the waist 
with a stout leathern-belt, in which were stuck the 
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bowie-knife and revolver; while over the shoulders 
were slung the rifle and ammunition pouches. Broad- 
brimmed hats and wading-boots completed the equip- 
ment; and Mr Edwardson was closely attended by a 
beautiful and favourite dog of the spotted variety, 
known as the Dalmatian or coach-dog. 

The first night was spent under the tents, after 
only ten miles’ progress through a level and cultivated 
country ; but on harnessing the teams to set forward 
in the morning, Mr Edwardson was found to have 
taken cholera. Here was a sad mischance, for they all 
felt, and justly, that he was the leader and inspirer of 
the little troop. The camp was at once pitched anew ; 
Dr Williams prescribed skilfully; and, with God’s 
blessing, after a patient delay of three days, the young 
man recovered sufficiently to proceed, and enjoyed 
uninterrupted health during his subsequent journey- 
ings. Hardly had the party set forth again, when 
Dr Williams was taken with measles; and again they 
felt compelled to await his recovery. ‘There was one 
good came of these evils: the rest of the company were 
enabled to tame and exercise the mules; while those 
not thus engaged made short hunting-excursions, 
bringing in deer, turkeys, &c., for their larder. Thus 
early they began to discover that Meinheer Wilhelm 
Myers was not the connoisseur in the noble art of 
cooking he had announced himself to be; indeed, 
throughout the journey they all found it most prudent 
to be easily contented, good appetites proving their 
best sauce. 

The doctor’s convalescence proving very protracted, 
the rest of the company felt obliged to proceed without 
him; for the season advancing, time was become too 
precious to be trifled with. Unwillingly they came to 
this conclusion; and it was neither received in the 
generous spirit it might have been, nor was it ever, 
apparently, quite forgotten. Dr Williams returned to 
Independence to recruit, and the little caravan pro- | 
ceeded—very slowly, however. according to a promise | 
to their friend to that effect. On the fourth day, the | 
doctor overtook them, looking very spectral, and | 
mounted on a spirited little Indian pony. He declared 
that he was resolved to follow his 300 dollars, or 
perish in the attempt. 

The direct course of the travellers now was for the | 
Kansas River, where there is a settlement, including | 
a missionary station and a government agent. Their | 
route was well defined, from the hordes of emigrants | 
that had preceded them, parties of whom they fre- 
quently overtook, exchanging mutual civilities, and | 
affording mutual assistance when required; which latter 
was to Mr Edwardson’s company most acceptable at 
times, as their mules continued rather refractory. 
After a few days’ travel in junction with one of these | 
more extensive caravans, the doctor urged his friends | 
to push on rather more vigorously than the rest were 
disposed to do; and accordingly, after a cordial parting, | 
Edwardson & Co. pressed forward as briskl: as pos- | 
sible; yet so heavy was the track, so awkward from 
inexperience did the gentlemen prove in the manage- 
ment of their teams, that it was only with great 
exertion, and through much fatigue, they at length 
reached the Kansas River, 120 miles from Indepen- 
dence, in twelve days after they had started. 

Messrs Edwardson and Powell had for some days 
felt a deficiency in congeniality and friendly spirit 
between them and the individuals they had taken as 
associates at St Louis, which threatened to disturb the 
tranquillity and subordination, without which no con- 
joint enterprise is likely to prosper. The grounds of 
disagreement were vexatiously trivial, and arose chiefly 
on the part of Browne, who wished to constitute 
himself leader and commander of the expedition—he 
and the doctor refusing also to take their daily turn 
of being cook. Causes of irritation seeming daily | 
to increase, Mr Edwardson proposed an amicable | 
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separation between the original four from New Orleans 
and the like number that had more recently joined them. 
This proposition was acceded to. Each division took 
a wagon and its six mules by lot, and the money, pro- 
visions, &c., were equitably divided, though not without 
some rather warm discussions. ‘They parted, however, 
with hearty mutual farewells. ‘The doctor, with his 
companions, hastened on before the others, who, 
choosing further on a different route, did not again 
meet with them. They all reached California in safety, 
but one by one, as Mr Edwardson heard, and deeply 
regretting the divisions that had occurred in their 
camp. ‘Tom and his companions, better understanding 
each other, continued their domestic arrangements on 
the most equal and friendly terms. 

The settlement or village of Kansas is inhabited by 
a half-civilised tribe of Indians, called the Pottawatti- 
mies. They were originally from Illinois, where the 
United States’ government bought their lands, and was 
at the expense of transporting them hither, and also of 
protecting and pensioning them. The pension consists 
of yearly presents, over and above liberal and punctual 
payments for their furs, skins, and other commodities. 
The Pottawattimies dress much in the European style, 
speak tolerable English, and form a barrier between 
the wild Pawnee Indians and the white settlements 
of the Missouri, these latter being all in a friendly 
compact with the Pottawattimies. 

The Kansas settlement contains about 500 inhabi- 
tants; a third of whom, however, live not in the village, 
but in the neighbouring woods, gipsy fashion—clinging 
to their tribe, and to some of the comforts of civilisa- 
tion, yet unwilling to relinquish altogether the freedom 
of the forest and the wigwam. The village where the 
huts are congregated, with some attempt at regularity, 
presents a very amusing admixture of savage with 
civilised habits. You may see a dark warrior pacing 
proudly about, in inexpressibles of English cloth, a 
fringed leather hunting-shirt and belt, with a cap of 
racoon-skins, and moccasons, bead-embroidered. Anon, 
you perceive the stealing step of a copper-coloured 
black-eyed beauty, her whole person enveloped in a 
lady’s shawl of bright colours and gay pattern. The 
damsel peeps roguishly at the Pale-faces from behind 
the fringed corner that wraps her graceful head; but 
wo to the lady should yonder dusky young brave 
have detected the glance! As Edwardson rode towards 
the village, several of the woodsmen came careering 
to meet him on spirited horses, saddleless, their 
blankets wrapped round them, and streamers of red 
cloth or cotton flying behind. As they drew near, 
they screamed: ‘Whisky! whisky!’ but the strangers 
were cognizant of the law, which prohibits giving the 
Indians any alcohol, except what is, in a regulated 
quantity, supplied to them by the government agent 
at the station. This wholesome regulation is by no 
means for the sake of the gain to be derived from a 
monopoly, but solely for the good of the Indian 
tributaries, it being well known that they are quite 
unmanageable when ‘ fire-water’ is in the case. 

At Kansas River settlement, our traveHers remained 
three days, refreshing themselves with the last glimpses 
of civilised life in the mission and agent’s families, 
and greatly amused by observing and visiting the 
Indians, who were very friendly and obliging, and 
proud to call the white men ‘brothers.’ Before setting 
forth again, the mules and horses got the last meal of 
corn they might expect before reaching California: 
indeed, poor creatures, to most of them it was the last 
they ever tasted. 

The Kansas River was crossed at two trips, in a 
ferry-boat kept by a venerable but stalwart Indian, a 
knowing and most entertaining old fellow, who charged 
five dollars for the transit. When exactly in the 
middle of the stream, one of the mules thought fit to 
jump overboard, and swam fortunately for the opposite 
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bank, which she scrambled up most adroitly, but occa- 
sioned her owners vast trouble and delay before she 
suffered herself to be caught again. 

The route now lay by the beautiful bank of the same 
river, near a small creek of which they encamped that 
night, and met with several other companies with 
numerous wagons, all on their way to the Dorado of 
the West. It was a singular and cheerful sight—the 
extensive camp, the open savanna, the smiling river, 
and the numerous watch-fires, the deep-blue heavens 
and the evening-star. At daylight, the whole encamp- 
ment harnessed up, and proceeded in one vast caravan, 
beguiling the time with familiar converse when they 
could; but as the road became much broken, and 
intersected by morasses apd streams, the help of 
numbers in dragging the mules, or extricating the 
wagons, was of the first importance, and superseded 
every other thought. When they left the low bank of 
the river, however, the road became better; and as 
the weather continued dry and fine, they were led to 
expect it would still improve. Therefore, the following 
morning, Mr Edwardson’s party set forward much 
earlier than all the rest; and as they also could travel 
faster on horseback than the majority, who were on 
foot, they soon lost sight of the caravan. 

They were now fairly on the prairics, following the 
trail of those that had gone before them. Indeed, they 
seemed to be nearly in the rear of, it was computed, at 
least 20,000 emigrants, who had that season taken the 
overland route to California; yet often they journeyed 
for days without seeing another human being, except 
at a time when a mounted Indian would cross the path, 
sweeping by like a whirlwind; and even if he were 
near enough, hardly staying an instant to return the 
well-known sign of amity—a wave of the hand in the 
posture it would take in smoking a pipe. Each night 
they chose their camping-place as near to wood and | 
water as possible, tethering their animals on the best | 
grass within their reach. Each morning their break- 
fast consisted of coffee and bacon, with such bread as 
untaught cooks could manufacture out of their flour. 
Tough and hard it proved sometimes, no doubt, yet 
they partook of it cheerily ; and having now come to 
a better understanding with their mules, and able to 


harness them adroitly, the way was resumed with | 


energy and hopefulness. It proved for some days 
monotonous enough, though, as the weather was plea- 
sant, the progress was smooth and satisfactory—the 
prairie spreading far and wide around, varied only by 
the intersection of some river, tributary to the Missouri. 
On the Sabbath, they made a point of remaining 
encamped, and never were more fully impressed with 
the beneficence of the institution of a day of rest to 


man and beast, not more in a religious than a physical | 


point of view. 


THE COUNT OF MIDLENT. 
Many years ago—how time does fly!—residing with 
a Catholic family of rank, I complied, although a 
Protestant myself, with the dietary regulations which 
their faith enjoined. On Fridays, when the butler 
whispered in my ear: ‘ There’s a fine leg of mutton, 
sir, on the side-table,’ with more than Scipio’s self- 
control, I firmly resisted the voice of the tempter. 


| 
| 


During Lent, I abstained—no one fasted that I was | 


aware of—but, with the rest of the family, I abstained 
from flesh food, except on lawful days, heroically 
submitting to the mortification of three courses of 
fish, dessert, and wine. 

The old housekeeper, who was a good Catholic too, 
had still her own peculiar notions. Her name, I 
remember, was Davis ; because the priest—the family- 
chaplain, a bit of a wit, who loved good coffee and 
indifferent puns better than anything else in the world 
—used to call the narrow passage which led from the 


dining-hall to the housekeeper’s room, ‘ Davis’s Strait’ 
and ‘the North-west Passage,’ which it actually was, 
without its icy dangers. One morning, in the middle 
of Lent, good Mrs Davis, instead of being calmed by 
her cooling diet, became excited by the discipline we 
had undergone, and the thoughts of the hardships still 
before us, and vowed, with a spoilt upper-servant’s 
energy, that ‘human flesh and blood couldn’t stand it 
no longer; that, whatever my lord and the priest might 
say, she—Davis, the red-haired, the round, and the 
rubicund—wou/d send up a dish of fried sausages for 
breakfast!’ It is needless to record that she kept her 
word. The centre of the table was desecrated by 
such a steaming mess of forbidden dainties as would 
have brought water into the mouth of St Anthony 
himself. If Midlent frolics had not been invented before, 
Davis the Great would have improvised them. 

It often happens that the very same bright idea 
flashes across the brain of two or three different indi- 
viduals who are separated widely by time and country. 
The notion is not plagiarised by one from the other, 
but is evoked by instinct, nature, and inspiration from 
the teeming hotbed of thought-compelling circum- 
stances. Before Mrs Davis was born or dreamt of, 
an old Flemish count, pitying the severity of lenten 
austerities, and fearing they should take too firm hold 
of his people, determined to cut the melancholy period 
in halves, and to interpose a little fun in the middle, 
as a sort of pleasurable partition-wall, preventing the 
too close contact of the dreary halves. He bequeathed 
a legacy for ever to the citizens of Hazebrouck, to 
be employed at the epoch of Midlent in throwing nuts 
and almonds amongst the crowd, and in entertaining 
them with a merry cavalcade. 

This year, the mayor of Hazebrouck announced by 
bill and proclamation that the triumphal march of 
the Count of Midlent was fixed for Monday, March 
27 (no pun is here intended), and that every pains 
would be taken to render it worthy of its object; of 
course the same Mrs Davis had in view—namely, to 
sustain the weakness of the flesh. The cortege, com- 
posed of different chariots, cavaliers, soldiers, and a 
musique, all in brilliant costume, would parade through 
the streets and around the square, to the sound of 
drums and trumpets. During the whole continuance 
of the march, the count’s people would incessantly and 
profusely distribute nuts and almonds to the crowds 
who throng to witness the progress. 

Nuts, just now, may be bought at Hazebrouck, and 
walnuts alone are nuts in France, Barcelonas and 
filberts being unworthy of the name; nuts you may 
buy in Hazebrouck market, of even the hardest-haggling 
Flemish dame, at the reasonable rate of fifteen for a 
sou. But the experienced reader will understand me 
when I say, that the purchased nut you crack in 
quiet, with no excitement and struggle in obtaining 
it, has not half the sweetness and savour of the nut 
for which you have to do battle with your arms and 
legs, besides butting a little with your head and 
shoulders. There is all the difference of taste between 
them which you find in a trout from your own rod and 
hook, and a leash of grouse from your own double- 
barrelled gun, and the same species of fish and game 
when handed to you, for everyday silver and copper, 
across the fishmonger’s or the poulterer’s stall. 

My heart was set upon cracking a Davisian nut; so 
I jumped into a railway-carriage, which safely dropped 
me at the Hazebrouck station. The march promised to 
be unusually brilliant ; for the old count’s bequest has 
long accumulated, and now furnishes a handsome sum. 
Early on Monday morning, I was awakened by the 
sound of hammers; and opening my window, which 
looked into the square, I beheld multitudinous builders 
of booths and stalls, who had been attracted by the 
announcement that, on that auspicious day, standing- 
room and ground-rent were free to all. It was 
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‘ Grand-market’ and ‘Free-fair’ combined. The lady 
who was to be employed all day in beating the ‘great 
box’ (as the French call it), or drum, with one hand, 
and the cymbals with the other; her husband, who 
was alternately destined to play the fiddle outside 
and the fool within; the young man, their son, or 
their foundling, who was to give life to the still 
inanimate forms of Punch and Judy, the hangman 
and the devil—all three were busied in fixing in 
front of their tabernacle a device the very reverse of 
that terrible inscription which Dante imagined. Over 
their gate was conspicuously placarded: ‘Let all who 
want to laugh, enter here.’ Next door (or curtain) to 
them, on the left, was being prepared the magic-mirror, 
wherein young persons, for the price of a half-penny, 
may behold the image of their future spouses. On the 
other side, a mesmerist of four-donkey power, and his 
partner, a lady who sees clear with bandaged eyes, and 
who has no need of the hole in a millstone to know 
what lies on the other side of it, were getting up the 
steam of their animal-magnetic batteries. Further 
on, the Religious Marriage of the Emperor was to be 
continually repeated, with increasing success. A peri- 
patetic troop of attitudinisers and living-picture-makers 
were finishing off the theatre wherein to perform the 
story of Joseph and his Brethren, and the Passion of 
the Saviour, and to embody in living and moving forms 
Rubens’s famous Descent from the Cross; besides 
further edifying the public with select episodes from 
the Deluge and the Murder of the Innocents. In the 
extreme distance, two sets of men were hard at work 
tending the animals that composed their respective 
menageries. The four-footed creatures belonging to 
both were carefully lifted from a couple of covered 
caravans, and then set down to take the air, and warm 
themselves in the rays of the rising sun. They were 
placed in pairs, side by side, according to colour: two 
browns, two grays, two blacks, two whites, two pie- 
balds, and two indescribables. They made no attempt 
to run away; and on forming a telescope with my two 
hands, and Jooking sharp, I discovered that all those 
well-behaved quadrupeds, which kept their rank as 
steadily as the beasts, male and female, in a Dutch 
picture of Noah’s ark, were neither more nor less than 
the wooden-horses to be suspended from the arms of 
two roundabouts. But the Grand Pavilion, which 
towered over all, was a large circular manége, or tent, 
for the display of horsemanship. Two fine-limbed 
fellows, the stars of the company, were spreading the 
saw-dust round which they were to circle in triumph- 
ant orbit; the lady who takes the money at the 
door, and afterwards dances the cachuca within, was 
cheerfully lending a helping-hand to fix and wash the 
pictures of the fagade. Mademoiselle, who rides so 
well, and so charmingly personates the heroine of the 
pantomime, was carefully inspecting the curl-papers of 
her little brother and sister, who were to dance in 
wooden shoes, leap through a balloon, climb up a pole, 
and be clown and fairy. 

I swallowed a hasty breakfast, and made an impa- 
tient sally forth. How the country-folks do throng 
into the town! The March dust, a bushel of which is 
worth a king’s ransom, has lately enabled them to 
plough and to sow; so they may take a day’s holiday 
without their conscience reproaching them. The 
Grand’ Place is like a vast oblong fishpond, into 
which, through every street and inlet, countless shoals 
of human fry are all swarming to one common centre. 
As in the enchanted lake of the Arabian Nights, the 
different classes of society are distinguished by their 
colour: the blue-bloused fish are the working-men ; 
the white-headed fish are their wives and daughters; 
while the party-coloured fish, with hats on their heads, 
are the gentlefolks of either sex, not too proud to come 
to the fair. But the blues predominate to such an 
extent as to give an azure tint to the entire assembly. 


On closely observing individual men and women, I 
decide in my own mind that the Flemings, as a race, 
are a much less good-looking people than the French, 
One féte-day—not at Hazebrouck—I saw a whole 
Flemish town come out of church, and there was not 
one handsome face amongst them. The Flemish boor 
—which word means nothing more than cultivator or 
husbandman—is but little improved in personal 
appearance, ever since Teniers painted him. To-day, 
Monsieur Bauer is decked in his holiday clothes, and 
you cannot deny that he is no great beauty. He also 
mingles the sweet with the useful, the amusing with 
the profitable. Beside a stall for cakes and bon- 
bons, are stalls exclusively for the sale of salt. Here 
is a bread-and-cheese stall, where you may eat your 
luncheon; and here is another, where you may not, 
unless your stomach is as strong as a Papin’s Digester, 
for it is covered with black-boiled liver (rhinoceros, I 
conjecture), mahogany-brown sausages, and pork that 
would make the sincerest Christian sympathise with 
Israelitish prejudice. See, however, it has its customers ; 
that old gentleman in knee-breeches, with buckles on 


his shoes, is snapping up his dark thumb-piece with an | 


appetite for aldermen to envy. 

But why can’t the foolish boys buy their gingerbread 
at once, without gambling for it? Is gambled-for 
gingerbread as sweet to their palate, as scrambled-for 
nuts are inviting to mine? Look at that old wrinkled 
chap standing on a table, with a harlequin’s jacket and 
a three-cocked-hat—such a cocked-hat, with a little 
bell at each corner; and when he stoops to ply his 
trade, you see that every one of the three cocks is full 
of spiders’ webs, that are spun at home while his helmet 
is hanging in repose on the nail in the granary, during 
the intervals of his fair-y campaigns. But, like the 
seductive Sirens, he is beautiful to behold no further 
than the waist. His person terminates in velveteen 
trousers and hobnail shoes, in one of which must 
certainly be enclosed a very, very cloven foot. ‘The 
thief!’ as an intimate and drunken friend shouts out 
to him. With his keen hatchet-face and his monkey 
grin, he gathers a party of lads round him; he takes 
their money, a farthing, from each; into the hands of 
each he sticks three cards; and then, after fumbling a 
while in a canvas bag, produces another card rolled up 
into a wisp. To him who holds the corresponding card 
he presents a morsel of gingerbread, which he has thus 
sold at a profit of 500 per cent. And so old harlequin 
goes on from morning till night, with hardly a minute’s 
intermission. He turns hoarse; his voice is gone; but 
nevertheless he plies his trade, in pantomime, to the 
very last, and gets rid of all his gingerbread in ex- 
change for a heavy weight of liard-pieces. 

The Count of Midlent is to appear at noon. I 
return to my room at the Hétel St Georges; the 
landlady and myself are already on civil terms; for 
when we talked about the evening’s spectacle, she 
kindly proposed that we should all go together. We 
shall not do so; because it turns out, on comparing 
notes, that I prefer the scenes in the circus, while 
madame and her party are all for the Deluge and the 
Murder of the Innocents. Never mind that; the 
attention was kind; so I will offer her and hers a seat 
in my chamber, which commands the square better 
than any in the house. I was right. She politely 
accepts my overture, and places herself at the open 
window. Exactly opposite, on the other side of the 
Place, is the modern and Roman-Doric Hotel-de-Ville ; 
and close to this—to follow up the notion of the fishpond 
—is what might be an otter’s hole. It is, in reality, a 
low brick archway, into which a curious variety of rat- 
like animals are led—all sorts of Rozinantes—which 
Madame Villete obligingly informs me are horses, 
contributed for the day by patriotic citizens, to carry 
the suite of the Count of Midlent. They are not 
handsome, she candidly allows. It would be quite in 
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| professionals grinning at the anxiety which many of 


— 


vain for her to say that they were; but her pair of 
whites, from the farm, are come to drag the goddess’s 


Soon, from out the mouth of the rat-hole, knights, 
squires, and cavaliers come forth, singly and serious, to 
betake themselves to the rendezvous near the church. 
Their gay mantles, their brick-dusted cheeks, their 
flowing locks, and their floating banners, do not help 
them to a firmer seat on horseback. Some of the 
steeds, in their stupid surprise, seem to say that they 
cannot understand the thing at all, and that they had 
much rather be lookers-on than actual performers in 
the pageant of the day. I fancy I see the equestrian 


the cavaliers display to avoid a tumble on the pavement. 
From a corner-street issue a company of green-clad 
cross-bowmen; and from an opposite corner emerge 
a party of silver-garnished cuirassiers. They vanish: 
the plot and the procession are thickening fast. 

‘Tip, tap; tip, tip, tap!’ “Tis the drum which 
precedes the ephemeral count. One of the green- 
vested arbalétriers advances with sad and solemn step 
and beat, becoming the dignity of his seigneurship, and 
equally becoming the Dead March in Saul. Enter the 
rest of the cross-bowmen; then follow gaudy-liveried 
serving-men, bearing on their shoulders a magnificent 
doll’s-house, in the shape of a model of the old town- 
hall, which once stood in the middle of the square; 
then a mighty chariot, brimful of young choristers; 
then a troop of dissatisfied horses, indignant at being 
worked on féte-day, crossed by riders whose fears are 
allayed by conscious finery. 

‘Here comes the goddess of Charity,’ said Madame 
Villete. Of course we admired the pair of whites, 
which were not so villainous as other members of the 
stud. ‘ How do you find the goddess? Don’t she look 
well? She’s a working-man’s wife, and a well-con- 
ducted woman. The town gives her ten francs for the 
day ; and, altogether, she gets enough to keep herself 
and family for a week.’ 

The goddess, modestly clad to the throat in a robe 
of pink, with a crown on her head, and a long white 
veil streaming behind, sat perched on a throne, beneath 
a canopy, on the summit of a lofty car. She was of 
matronly aspect, perhaps five-and-thirty ; but mater- 
nity and charity are almost one. At her feet were a 
few prettily dressed little boys; and in the forepart of 
the car, with an arm-chair for occasional repose, was a 
smart gentleman in black, with a large velvet purse in 
his hand, soliciting, as the procession slowly rolled 
along, contributions from the crowd in behalf of the 
poor. He had no right to complain of want of 
sympathy; copper and silver were showered upon 

im. 

The goddess halted before our door, to drink a glass 
of wine to keep up her strength. It was politely 
handed to her by the gentleman-beggar, who hobnobbed 
with her in proper style, and insisted on her taking a 
second glass. Thus refreshed, the fair emblem pro- 
ceeded. Then came rolling towards us a mountain of 
musicians, ranged in benches one above the other, with 
ostrich-plumed hats, purple coats, and small-clothes, to 
complete a ‘divine’ costume. More escorting cavaliers; 
and then the Count of Midlent himself, enthroned on 
the summit of another tall chariot, on a sort of poop, 
or peaked quarter-deck. A purple-clad footman stood 
behind him; the steps that led up to his lordly seat 
were occupied by youths in allegorical dresses, signify- 
ing I know not what. If the goddess gathered, the 
count distributed; like her, too, by the hands of 
underlings. Although an artisan yesterday and to- 
morrow, to-day he was far too great a personage to 
hold any direct relations with the vulgar. Therefore 
his valet at the foot of the throne cast showers of 


do the crowd the justice to state that it was neither 
brutal nor uproarious. I had looked out for an elegant 
count, something in the Almaviva style; but the Haze- 
brouck authorities preferred a model after the fashion 
of our Henry VIII., only not quite of so burly and 
feminicidal an aspect. His lordship also took a whet 
at the Hotel St Georges. It was presented to him by 
a fellow in a blouse, probably a friend of former and 
of future days, although so widely separated for the 
moment by the awful gulf of rank. I strongly suspect 
the count did not drink wine, but a petit verre or two 
of good Cognac. 

So, Midlent personified went its way. Here and 
there the musique played ; here and there the choristers 
sung. Everywhere, Charity maintained her discreet 
maternal bearing; everywhere, the cash flew in, and 
the nuts flew out. The sum collected for the poor must 
have been considerable. Every street was perambu- 
lated, and then the count of a day descended from his 
seat, abdicated his titles, and left his courtly clothes in 
charge of the municipal costume-keeper—for the out- 
side trappings are the property of the town. I should 
have liked to call on the count next morning, to inquire 
how he felt himself on waking; I should also have been 
pleased to see Charity making soup, and cutting bread 
and butter for her husband and children. But they 
had disappeared as completely as if the pageant had 
melted into thin air; and I soon found myself rattling 
away back along the railway, sufficiently well pleased 
with my little excursion. 


THE BROADS OF EAST ANGLIA. 


Soutuey, in his History of Brazil, tells us that broad 
‘is a provincial term, used in Suffolk and Norfolk to 
designate that part of a river where the stream expands 
to a great width on each side.’ And he applies the 
term broad, in this sense, as a distinction from a lake, 
which is a great receptacle of water, fed by one or 
more streams; and from a lagoon, which he defines as 
a lake, lying near a river and formed by it. Now, the 
broads of East Anglia really comprise all these diffe- 
rent descriptions of collections of water; yet their most 
general form is that to which the poet-historian has 
given the appellation of lagoon. 

The broads are situated in the south-eastern part 
of Norfolk and the adjoining portion of Suffolk; and 
they are of all sizes, from the tiny pool, overgrown 
with water-weeds, to the widely expanded lake. Their 
inland boundary is formed by an abrupt rise of arable 
land; their eastern, by the waters of the German 
Ocean. Taking a map, if we consider the city of 
Norwich as the apex of a triangle, whose sides are 
formed by lines drawn from thence to the towns of 
Lowestoft and Happisburgh, the imaginary area thus 
enclosed will exactly comprise the district of the 
broads ; and their existence is easily accounted for, by 
the level surface of the country, and the sluggish 
course and devious windings of the rivers Waveney, 
Wensum, Bure, and Yare, that so imperfectly drain it. 

The broad district—being merely a labyrinthine 
chain of rivers, lakes, canals, and ditches, whose 
marshy banks are covered with tall reeds and other 
rank aquatic vegetation—offers but few attractions to 
the seeker of beautiful and picturesque scenery. Still 
there is a silent, desolate wildness in its aspect, most 
impressive to the stranger, when, for the first time, he 
sails through its watery communications; while to the 
botanist and lover of natural history, the wild-fowl 
shooter and the angler, it is the most desirable of 
regions. Even if none of these, the stranger, in the 
words of Dame Juliana Barnes, the angling abbess of 
St Albans, will ‘hear the melodious harmony of birds, 
and see the young swans, herons, ducks, coots, and 
many other fowls, with their broods.’ 


walnuts right and left, the contents of a couple of well- 
filled boxes. The scrambling was merry; and I must 


Our first introduction to broad scenery was an event 
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which shall be long remembered. We were sailing in 
the Waterwitch, a pleasure-craft well known in the 
Norfolk rivers, and we asked its hospitable possessor 
to shew us a broad. In an instant, the helm was put 
up, the main-sheet eased off, and the little boat, like a 
spurred horse, went away before the wind towards an 
apparently impenetrable barrier of tall reeds. There 
being sufficient depth of water, the boat, with but 
slightly diminished speed, forced its way through the 
yielding reeds, and in another moment we were in a 
broad—a lake of about 200 acres in extent, fringed 
with a margin of reeds, and, where the ground was less 
marshy, banks, on which grew rich clusters of ripe red 
cranberries. The sudden transition from the river, 
with its passing boats and barges, and banks studded 
with houses, men, and cattle, into the silent, desolate- 
looking broad, had a remarkable and somewhat startling 
effect. But the richest pastures and most fertile corn- 
fields are barren, as regards animal life, in comparison 
with the teeming broad. The clear water, not four 
feet in depth, swarms with fish; while its bottom is 
covered with fresh-water mollusks and fantastically 
formed water-weeds. Gaudy kingfishers, and still 
gaudier dragon-flies, flit to and fro in the air; and 
about an acre in the centre of the broad is covered 
with coots and other wild-fowl. The coot is the regular 
inhabitant of the broad; other birds are migratory ; it 
remains all the year round. In very severe seasons 
only, when the surface of its accustomed haunt is 
covered with an impenetrable sheet of ice, does the 
coot take a short excursion to the sea-side. The pro- 
minent feature in broad-life, then, is the coot. Indeed, 
a broad of sufficient size, without its coots, would be 
as anomalous a sight as a London street without its 
sparrows. As the sparrows forage in the street by 
day, and retire to the adjoining house-tops at night ; so 
the coots daily feed in the broad, and nightly shelter 
in the reed-beds. This habit of the coot causes its 
company to be much affected, in the daytime, by 
various wild-fowl of the duck tribe. These are natu- 
rally night-feeding birds, and consequently require rest 
in the day; but if they dared to sleep, the gunner or 
the marsh-harrier would be amongst them, and so they 
associate with the day-feeding, and consequently wide- 
awake coots, which, giving the alarm on the approach 
of danger, waken the sleeping ducks, and the whole fly 
off together. Some years ago, a gentleman formed a 
preserve for wild-fowl, but, to his great disappoint- 
ment, ducks did not frequent it in the daytime. He 
mentioned the circumstance to the late Colonel Hawker, 
the well-known sportsman and observant naturalist, 
who replied: ‘The coot is the day-watchman of the 
wild-duck; naturalise some coots in your preserve, 
and then the ducks will come in the daytime.’ The 
advice was followed, and the desired result obtained. 

Another bird is an almost regular haunter of the 
district. Round the reedy margin of each broad, may 
frequently be seen two large owl-like hawks, flying 
slowly, yet easily, backwards and forwards, beating 
and quartering the ground with the regularity of the 
trained hunting-dog, from which they derive their 
name of marsh-harriers. If a boat appears upon the 
broad, these birds close up towards the central fleet of 
coots. There may be a gunner in the boat: let us suppose 
there is. The coots, knowing that union is strength, 
close up in a firm phalanx at the nearer approach of 
the harriers; but this, unfortunately, affords the fowler 
a more fatal shot. Bang goes the gun; off fly the coots, 
and after them the harriers, like a couple of privateers 
after a disordered fleet of merchant-ships. A frightened 
straggler from the main flock, or a wounded bird, is 
sure to fall a prey to its more powerful enemies; and 
the young harriers, in their nest of marsh-weeds, will 
rejoice over a coot-supper. 

We have fished in summer and shot in winter 
over the broads for years, but it was not till last 


August that we discovered how little we knew about 
them. When visiting them at that time, we acci- 
dentally met with a most interesting companion, a 
little book, unassuming in appearance, published ten 
years ago, yet worthy of a niche beside White’s well- 
known JListory of Selborne. It, too, is written by a 
clergyman, the Rev. Richard Lubbock, rector of 
Beccles. From it we learned more of the broads and 
their inhabitants than we had ever previously known; 
and to it we are indebted for much we now write. 

Here and there, thinly scattered among the broads, 
where a higher bank than usual affords sufficient space 
of vantage-ground, may be found the house of a broad- 
man. These persons live entirely in the broads, and 
rely solely for their support on fishing, fowling, reed- 
cutting, and acting as guides to naturalists, shooters, 
and anglers. Of the outer world, they know nothing. 
The produce of their guns and nets is sold to higglers. 
The neighbouring towns are as little known to them 
as London is to a dweller in St Kilda; and London 
to them is as indistinct a mental conception as Peking 
is to a Londoner. They are, nevertheless, a hardy, 
industrious, honest, good-natured class of men, civil 
without slang, respectful without servility, and alto- 
gether very much superior to the generality of sports- 
men’s guides in other places. The broad-man’s dog, 
too, is worthy of mention. It is the large, black, curly- 
haired spaniel known as the Yarmouth water-dog. Its 
sagacity in pursuit of wounded birds, and its hardihood 
amidst the ice and snow of winter, must be seen to be 
credited. And as the broad-man eats the herring-gull, 
coot, and other birds not considered edible by most 
people, and therefore unmarketable, his dog, unlike 
other dogs, is piscivorous, and generally subsists on 
roach, bream, and other unsaleable fish. 

In winter, the broad-man is busy shooting wild-fowl. 
About February, he commences pike-fishing, by 
launching whole fleets of trimmers—liggers he terms 
them—upon the water. These are not the neatly painted 
cork-trimmers of the London shops, but bundles of 
coarse rushes, about fourteen inches in length, and 
the thickness of a man’s arm, firmly bound together. 
To the middle of this float is tied a stout cord, from 
eight to fifteen feet in length; and then the cord is 
wound up round the ligger, except two or three fect, 
which is secured from unwinding by being inserted 
between the ends of the rushes. The baited hook is 
then placed on the end of the pendent string, and the 
whole dropped into the water. When the pike seizes 
the bait, the jerk withdraws the pendent line from 
between the ends of the rushes; the whole cord un- 
winding, allows the fish to swallow the hook without 
check ; and the position of the ligger, as it floats on 
the water, indicates that a fish is captured. 

During the summer months, every distinct puddle 
in the fenny grounds, wherever a turf has been cut, 
contains its tiny tyrant in an infant pike. Here he 
enacts despotic sovereignty, and lords it over tadpoles 
and other small-fry, till fate swoops down upon him in 
the form of a heron, or the floods of autumn, sweep him 
into the broad. There, with the voracity of a shark, 
and the digestion of an ostrich, he battens on plenty, 
though spear, gaff, net, and even gun are employed 
against him by man, the only enemy capable of con- 
tending with this Caligula of the waters. Still, like 
Sir John Barleycorn, that ‘hero bold, of noble enter- 
prise,’ he continues to live, till at last, having foolishly 
accepted a line of invitation proffered by a cunning 
angler, he makes his last appearance, not at the 
dinner-table to eat, but on it to be eaten, with his 
tail in his mouth, a pudding in his belly, and his 
green and silver-liveried sides adorned with festoons 
of pungent horse-radish. 

In summer, the broad-men are busy catching tench— 
literally catching them, with the hand alone. The day 
cannot be too calm or too hot for this very peculiar 
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practice. Tench at this season delight to lie in groups 
near the surface, among beds of weeds. On the near 
approach of a boat, they start away, dispersing in 
different directions, but not to a greater distance than 
a few yards. With an eye like a hawk, the tench- 
catcher marks the spot where one of the largest fish 
has stopped in its flight. Approaching the place as 
gently as possible in his punt, and lying down with 
his head over the gunwale, and right arm bare to the 
shoulder, he gently displaces the weeds with his fingers, 
endeavouring to descry the tench in its retreat. If 
the broad-man can see any part of the fish, so as to 
determine which way its head lies, the certainty of 
capture is greatly increased. However, if he cannot, 
he feels slowly and cautiously about until he touches 
it, which, if gently done on head or body, is generally 
disregarded by the sluggish animal; but if the tail be 
the part touched, a dash away to another short 
distance is the usual consequence. Should the fisher- 
man succeed in ascertaining the position of the tench, 
which, under favourable circumstances, he generally 
does, he insinuates one hand under it, just behind the 
gills, and raises it gently, but rapidly, to the surface of 
the water. In lifting it over the boat’s side, which 
should be low, he takes care not to touch the gunwale 
with his knuckles, as the slightest jar will make the 
captive flounce free into the water. If laid down 
gently in the boat, the tench often remains passively 
motionless for nearly a minute before it discovers 
its abduction from its native element; then, when too 
late, it unavailingly flops about as fish out of the 
water generally do. In the course of a favourable 
day, one man will often catch six dozen tench in this 
curious manner. 

The broad-men have no such success with the carp— 
the sly river-fox, as our old anglers termed it. These 
fish are not very plentiful in the broads, but what 
there are, grow to an immense size, and are considered 
the finest of their kind in England. Hook and line 
they reject with disdain. If a net be tried, they will 
either leap over the top of it, or, sinking down in 
the mud, let it be drawn above them. The broad-men 
acknowledge themselves baffled by this cunning fish, 
and regard it with a sort of mysterious awe; its exits 
and entrances puzzling them completely. With bated 
breath, they will inform you how they once sur- 
rounded a shoal of carp with the deadly turning-net, 
but did not catch one; some jumped over the net, 
the others ‘mudded themselves’—how, at another 
time, a large shoal was discovered in a narrow ditch. 
To make assurance doubly certain, two trammel-nets 
were laid across the ditch, one above, the other below 
the fish, thus cutting off their retreat both ways. The 
intermediate space was then dragged with a third net, 
but only one small carp was taken. ‘Where could 
they ha’ gone to?’ asks the broad-man, as he takes off 
his hat with one hand and scratches his head with 
the other. You can only answer ‘Where!’ Do not 
smile; the honest fellow thinks it far too serious a 
matter to be laughed at. 

In autumn, the broad-man cuts and stacks the reeds, 
which are in considerable demand for thatching; but 
his gun lies ready beside him, in case a stray duck 
should come within its reach. Then snipes arrive, and 
his services are in requisition as a guide to snipe- 
shooters. Thus no part of the year finds him unoccu- 
pied, though those we have mentioned are but few of 
his many avocations. 

One fish found in the broads is well worthy of 
notice—this is the burbot, locally termed cony-fish, 
from its habit of hiding in holes and under overhanging 
banks. It is the only one of its tribe—gadide, repre- 
sented by the cod, hake, and ling—that is found 
to be a permanent inhabitant of fresh-water. Being 
almost wholly confined to the broads, it is not so well 
-— as its white, firm, flaky flesh and excellent 


flavour deserve. In the broads, it rarely exceeds three 
pounds in weight; but in the Lake of Geneva, to which 
it was introduced from Neufchatel, it increases to 
seven pounds. In all probability, it was introduced to 
the broads from the continent by the monks of St 
Bennet’s Abbey, as a treat on fast-days, for those 
ancient patrons of good living. The ruins of St 
Bennet’s still exist at Ludham; and the abbey once 
possessed sixty-five lordships, in thirteen different 
hundreds of the county. As the burbot is very hardy 
and indifferent to climate, being found both in India 
and Siberia, it might easily and profitably be intro- 
duced into the large Irish and Scottish lakes, where, 
no doubt, it would attain the same size as it does at 
Geneva. 

Though the broads and their connecting water- 
courses cannot boast of possessing the portly presence 
of the silvery-sided salmon, nor its minor relative, 
the gold and crimson-spotted trout, still the amazing 
quantity of other fish which they contain, renders 
them a complete but little-known paradise to the 
jolly angler. Even in the most favourite and best 
protected fishing-waters about the environs of London, 
the Cockney angler—we do not use the word sneeringly, 
but emphatically, to denote the most painstaking and 
scientific of the craft—feels proud when he can speak 
of the pounds’ weight of fish he has captured; but 
the fishers of the broads, the anglers of Norwich and 
Yarmouth, mention their captures in stones’ weight or 
bushel-measures. This amazing success is obtained 
with the rudest of tackle. With the fine tackle of 
the London shops, attention paid to ground-baiting, 
and the use of properly cleansed baits, the success 
would, of course, be still greater. Some of the ‘stick- 
and-string’ men on the banks of the broads and 
adjoining waters, would frighten a London brother of 
the angle out of all propriety. Mr Lubbock describes 
them to the life. He says you will see four ash-poles, 
fourteen or fifteen feet in length, with a line like 
whip-cord, and a small bung for a float. These poles, 
sharpened at the but-end, are stuck into the river- 
bank, five or six yards apart; and the professor of the 
gentle art, with a short pipe in his mouth, and his 
hands in his pockets, keeps eyeing the bungs, as they 
bob in a row like coal-barges at an anchor. Should 
the dipping of a bung give signification of a bite, the 
pole affected is clutched convulsively, and the victim 
jerked out far over the head of the operator—the 
sight forcibly calling to mind the giant of piscatorial 
pursuits, whose 


Angling-rod it was a sturdy oak ; 
His line a cable, that in storms ne’er broke: 
His hook was baited with a dragon's tail ; 
He sat upon a rock, and bobbed for whale. 


Bream are found in immense shoals in all the broads. 
We have nowhere else witnessed these fish, as quaint 
old Izaak Walton describes them, ‘with their sentinels 
rolling and tumbling on the top of the water, that 
the angler may mark their going forth of their deep 
holes and returning.’ In May, when preparing to 
spawn, they may be seen rolling about like miniature 
porpoises. The water is actually discoloured by their 
numbers; here a nose appears above the surface, and 
there a back-fin; while at times a sudden plunge of 
affright among the scaly multitude shews that the pike 
is busy feeding on the flanks of the shoal, as in the 
southern plains of Africa the lion hangs upon the 
outskirts of a herd of antelopes. The abundance of 
these fish is actually considered to be a nuisance by 
both the angler and the broad-man. When the former 
is fishing for perch, the less savoury bream will take 
the bait, and be caught instead; when the latter sets 
bow-nets for tench, the less saleable bream will crowd 
into the net to the exclusion of the fish for which it 
was intended. Large quantities of bream are netted 
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on Breydon Broad, and sold at half-a-crown a bushel 
to make baits for lobster-traps. Two men have netted 
from thirty to forty bushels in one day. 

Where there are so many fish, it may naturally be 
supposed that otters are plentiful; and the vast scope 
of reedy covert renders their destruction by hunting 
utterly impracticable. But they are sometimes caught 
by traps, and many are found drowned. Who would 
ever suppose that an otter could be drowned! Yet it 
not unfrequently happens. They follow the fish into 
bow-nets, and, being unable to get out again, are thus 
compelled to remain so long under water that they 
are really drowned. With this last wonder, space 
warns us to conclude our notice of the Broads of East 
Anglia. 


HINTS TO JOHN AND MRS BULL. 


Joun Butt, and his near and dear relations Alexander 
and Patrick, are very fond of travelling and seeing the 
world, as it is called, and afterwards telling, or other- 
wise publishing to the said world the result of what 
they have seen. Each sees what he individually 
looks for, and generally sees it, too, with prejudiced 
eyes. Sometimes the author dwells exclusively upon 
the architecture of old churches, and the beauty of all 
public buildings abroad, ancient or modern. Other 
travellers entertain you with little else than their 
private opinions concerning pictures and statues. Some 
consider everything they see in an exclusively theo- 
logical point of view; others, again, look around in an 
agricultural or horticultural spirit; whilst the generality 
touch slightly upon all these points, dwelling specially 
upon the superiority of a southern climate, the polite- 
ness and taste of the French, and the musical ability 
of the Italians and Germans. 

One subject, however, they constantly omit, even 
those who have been long resident abroad: I mean the 
contrivances by which our continental neighbours add 
to their comfort, and save their pockets. They cannot 
fail to see, on returning home, that notwithstanding 
our boasted ‘ comfort,’ we are singularly circumscribed 
as to’the good things of this life that are really as 
accessible to us as to the continentals. For instance, 
while we English, with small incomes, long for green 
vegetables in early spring, a time when such things 
are rather expensive luxuries, why don’t they tell us 
that the French revel in boiled lettuce—lettuce boiled, 
as you boil cabbage, than which it is as much better as 
it is more wholesome; or in the white part of leeks, 
dressed in two or three waters, tied in bundles, and 
served upon toast like asparagus? As for stewed 
lettuce, with gravy or white sauce, it is a dish for an 
epicure. Why don’t they move our cottager, or small 
genteel country-town inhabitant, who has a garden 30 
feet by 24, to sow the pease called mange tous, or pois 
tirer, by the peasantry—pois @ tirer, ‘properly—which 
are ready fully a month earlier than common pease, 
since the pods may be eaten before the pease are larger 
than pins’ heads, and which are like other pease when 
full grown? Where do you ever see in autumn among 
us the pois de prud’homme? — something between a 
lupine, a lentil, and a kidney-bean, also eaten in pod, 
and which, boiled, strained, and savté in butter, where 
a little onion has been finely sliced, is most truly a 
‘dainty dish to set before a king.’ Salsifis you may 
obtain, certainly, but it is dear; and though very good 
for a cheap vegetable, as a change, is not worth much 


money. I never in England see the chou-rave, which 


tastes like Jerusalem artichoke, but is very much 


better; nor many other vegetables that might be | 


raised without trouble. 

Everywhere, in France, from any petty baker you 
can at any time buy half a pound of good fresh bread, 
from large loaves made on purpose, and kept on the 
counter; and the working-man and the walking-lady 
who feels hungry, can purchase just as much as they 
wish, and no more. The poor invalid old maid, whose 
narrow income confines her here to food which a healthy 
appetite alone can relish, may there send to the nearest 
shop, and get the quarter of a chicken or fowl, or a nice 
chop, ready beaten, egged, trimmed, and breaded, to 
fry or broil, at a moment’s notice; or half a pound of 
spinach, washed, picked, boiled, and beaten up with 
salt, requiring only to be warmed in some butter or 
gravy; or, the next grocer will put into her cup an 
ounce or two of well-sweetened, clear, currant-jelly, 
made as you find it only in Scotland and France. She 
may send to a common public-house for a pint of 
bouillon, which she can convert into a potage by the 
addition of finely-cut vegetables, rice, barley, or chest- 
nut-meal, or make good strong soup of in half the 
usual time by putting in more meat, to add strength 
to the already pleasant-tasted foundation. Pigs’ feet, 
calves’ feet, ready stuffed and boiled, are to be found 
everywhere ; and I need say nothing of the restaurants 
at all prices, where dishes, either hot or cold, may be 
had at almost any hour, either to send out or to eat 
on the premises. Now, why should not our butchers, 
bakers, grocers, gardeners, and poulterers be as accom- 
modating? Iam certain they would find it their own 
interest. And why should not some of our idle beggars 
take to roasting chestnuts? How many a shivering 
urchin would gladly expend a penny upon what is so 
comforting in a cold day; and how many better-dressed 
persons buy a bagful to keep in their muffs or pocket, 
simply to warm their hands! Often has the writer 
done so with success, watching also for an opportunity 
to introduce furtively one into her mouth; for the 
meanest person in France would think it a shocking 
want of propriety and decorum to eat in the sfreet. 
A foreign workman goes to the scene of his labours 
with his soupe or café in a tin-can. He knows that, by 
paying one half-penny, he can get either of them 
warmed up at the first cottage he comes to. Very 
many of the extremely poor contrive to afford the 
great comfort of a fire for themselves by this means 
alone, charging a haif-penny additional for a seat beside 
it whilst you eat your breakfast or dinner. And how 
much better and wiser is this plan, than sitting under 
a hedge munching cold meat or cheese to their bread, 
as our labourers at a distance from their homes are 
forced to do! 

Then in dress, how economically do these foreigners 
on pinched incomes manage! Never do you see darned 
stockings or dirty gowns. When ‘new stockings are 
bought, for a few sous you will get the heels run up 
and down to strengthen them; and when they shew 
symptoms of holes, for a little more you can get them 
new-footed from the upper part of an old pair: six pair 
of old stockings make three pair, or sometimes even 
four of (as good as) new ones. Every one—even of 
the servant-class—has her merinos, mousselines-de- 
laine, or napolitaine gowns, regularly dégraissé by 
persons who do nothing else; and for 1s. 3d. or 1s., 
a gown which would be worn stained or dirty, or 
washed so as to make it look old and shabby, in 
England, will be returned quite renovated in appear- 
ance. How easily might persons support themselves 
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by doing these things cheap enough to make it worth 
any one’s while to profit by the convenience! Every 
new gown is lined with the old one; they think it 
extravagant to buy new lining. The plaits are changed 
after two months’ wear, so as to give it a fresh appear- 
ance, and hinder cheap silks from cutting. Re-dipping 
or dyeing silks or woollens is universal, and the articles 
are quite fit to wear, while those done in England 
tell their own tale at the first glance—or else are so 
expensively dyed, that little people find it almost better 
economy to purchase a new dress. 

It never seems to be remarked how much more plainly 
people dress abroad than with us. You never see the 
tawdry, dirty creatures in gauzes and coarse artificial 
flowers you meet here at every turn. People who can 
afford to dress handsomely, do so, though ladies, when 
they walk in the streets, endeavour to make themselves 
little remarkable; but persons who cannot spend much 
money upon their clothes, only study to be clean, fresh, 
and as near the prevailing fashion in shape as possible. 
If they cannot buy bonnets in the mode, they wear none. 
If a servant is given a flounced gown belonging to her 
mistress, she takes off the flounces, and employs them 
in altering or mending it. Here, if you give one to a 
beggar, she will put it on, flounces and all; and I have 
been asked for a penny by the wearer of artificial 
flowers as dirty and faded as the rest of the costume. 
After fifty, flowers are laid aside abroad, and by sober- 
minded females, long before; it being supposed that 
wrinkles and gray hairs are not rendered less observable 
by wearing those things more properly adapted for the 
embellishment of youth. To be sure, you must do 
as they do in Rome, and in England, do as they do in 
England; therefore, if we will wear artificial flowers, 
let them at least be fresh and clean, and well made; 
and well-made flowers are not so cheap as ribbons, 
although common ones are cheaper. 

We are very fond of imitating the French. When 
the Empress Eugénie appeared, every woman in London 
would have a bonnet like hers; and the milliners had 
to sit up all night to execute the orders that over- 
whelmed them. It was easy to imitate her bonnet, 
and it was a very pretty one, no doubt; but it would 
haye been better had all ranks endeavoured to imitate 
her gracious, graceful smile, and her simple, unpre- 
tending charm of manner. However, we shall turn 
aside from empresses and gracious manners, and look 
lower, where imitations will be equally laudable. Let 
some of our poor seamstresses take to footing old 
stockings, and running the heels of fresh purchased 
ones, altering plaits, &c., for small sums, and I think 
they would soon realise more than by making slop- 
shirts. Let any common dyer take to cleaning gowns 
for a trifle, and he will soon make up for asking little 
by the number of people of all ranks who would be 
glad to have the effects of stain and dust removed, 
when they might not choose to give 3s. or 4s. for the 
accommodation. I address not rich people, who ought 
to give away their dresses to impoverished gentle- 
women—such as inferior governesses, who have to keep 
up an appearance; and whatever flowers and gauzes 
they do not burn—as they ought to do—to strolling 
actresses, instead of their own overpaid attendants. 
Such, of course, I do not address; but those who try 
to economise upon reduced incomes, would, I think, 
largely patronise the little contrivances I have alluded 
to above. In fine, small gardens would afford many a 
hice dish of mange tous and prud’hommes, when other 
vegetables would take up too much room. A cottager, 
in thinning his lettuce, would either make a few pence, 
or give himself a nice dish, instead of throwing what 
he removes to a pig; large families of slenderly por- 
tioned girls, whose merinos must last two winters, 
would appear as neat and nice the last as the first; 
and all, by copying our neighbours in what is useful 
and estimable, instead of looking upon the mere show 
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and tinsel of continental life, and sighing for peaches, 
and grapes, and public amusements, not to be had at 
home, except by the fortunate few who possess easy 
incomes. 


THE ‘OLD COURT SUBURB’* 
Any book with the name of Leigh Hunt upon the 
title-page is pretty certain to attract a large number of 
readers. Of all contemporary authors, he has perhaps 
the happiest talent for making books of a pleasant, 
readable description, which engage curiosity without 
tiring it, and excite reflection and emotion in that 
moderate degree which occupies and elevates the mind, 
without overtasking the attention. The effect of his 
best writing resembles that of the finer sorts of light 
sparkling wines, which produce a gentle exhilaration, 
with no sense of after-languor or discomposure of the 
system. You read it with a quiet, composed gratifica- 
tion; and if at any time you are moved to a profounder 
feeling, you scarcely notice the impression until it is 
fixed, independently of conscious effort, in the memory. 
He is charming alike in criticism, in poetical represen- 
tation, in ethical disquisition, and in that strain of 
mingled narrative and observation which is the cha- 
racteristic of the work before us. Topographical 
descriptions are generally dull things; yet under his 
handling they become lively, and replete with human 
interest. These memorials of Kensington, though 
historically slight and fragmentary, are so gracefully 
strung together, and form so pleasant a compendium 
of local biography, anecdote, and attractive recollec- 
tions, that we may fairly say they present a better and 
more accurate picture of courtly and suburban life and 
habits, during a given period, than any which we 
possess in the form of regular history. Works of this 
kind, indeed, are properly supplements to history, 
setting forth in minute detail what was obliged to be 
passed over in the general delineation. The design 
and plan of the writer will be seen from the following 
quotation, which we extract from the introductory 
chapter :— 

‘The beauty and salubrity of Kensington, its com- 
bination, so to speak, of the elegances of town and 
country, and the multitude of its associations with 
courts, wits, and literature, have long rendered it such 
a favourite with the lovers of books, that the want of 
some account of it, not altogether alien to its character, 
has constantly surprised them... .. The way to it 
is the pleasantest out of town; you may walk in high- 
road, or on grass, as you please; the fresh air salutes 
you from a healthy soil; and there is not a step of the 
way, from its commencement at Kensington Gore to 
its termination beyond Holland House, in which you 
are not greeted with the face of some pleasant memory. 
Here, to “minds’ eyes” conversant with local bio- 
graphy, stands a beauty, looking out of a window; 
there, a wit, talking with other wits at a garden-gate; 
there, a poet on the green-sward, glad to get out of the 
London smoke, and find himself among trees. Here 
come De Veres of the times of old; Hollands and 
Davenants of the Stuart and Cromwell times; Evelyn 
peering about him soberly, and Samuel Pepys in a 
bustle. Here advance Prior, Swift, Arbuthnot, Gay, 
Sir Isaac Newton; Steele from visiting Addison, 
Walpole from visiting the Foxes, Johnson from a dinner 
with Elphinstone, Junius from a communication with 
Wilkes. Here, in his carriage, is King William IIL, 
going from the palace to open parliament; Queen 
Anne, for the same purpose; George I., George II.— 
we shall have the pleasure of looking at ‘all these 


* The Old Court Suburb; or, Memorials of Kensington, Regal, 
Critical, and Anecdotical. By Leigh Hunt. 2 vols. London: 
Hurst and Blackett. 
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personages a little more closely—and there, from out of 
Kensington Gardens, comes bursting, as if the whole 
recorded polite world were in flower at one and the 
same period, all the fashion of the gayest times of 
those sovereigns, blooming with chintzes, full-blown 
with hoop-petticoats, towering with top-knots and 
toupees. Here comes “Lady Mary,” quizzing every- 
body ; Lady Suffolk, looking discreet ; there the lovely 
Bellendens and Lepels; there Miss Howe, laughing 
with Nanty Lowther (who made her very grave after- 
wards); there Chesterfield, Hanbury Williams, Lord 
Hervey; Miss Chudleigh, not over-clothed; the Miss 
Gunnings, drawing crowds of admirers; and here is 
George Selwyn, interchanging wit with my Lady 
Townshend, the “Lady Bellaston” (so at least it has 
been said) of Tom Jones. Who is to know of all this 
company, and not be willing to meet it? To meet it, 
therefore, we propose, both out-of-doors and in-doors, 
not omitting other persons who are worth half the rest 
—Mrs Inchbald for one. Mrs Inchbald shall close the 
last generation for us, and Coleridge shall bring us 
down to our own time.’ 

In the course of the work, accordingly, the reader is 
made acquainted with all the notabilities that ever 
lived at Kensington, or were any way associated there- 
with; also with every notable building within the 
suburb, and every nook and corner connected with 
interesting reminiscences. It is a convenient feature 
of the work that the author does not attempt to deal 
with his subject chronologically; since the chrono- 
logical point of view, though good to start from, in order 
to shew the rise and growth of a place, would not be 
suitable in dealing with minute particulars. It would 
only end, as he says, in confusing both time and place, 
by carrying the reader backwards and forwards from 
the same houses for the purpose of meeting contem- 
porary demands. So he concludes: ‘That the best 
way of proceeding, after taking the general survey, is 
to set out from some particular spot, on the ordinary 
principle of perambulation, and so attend to each 
house or set of premises by itself, as far as we are 
acquainted with it.’ 

Of course, Kensington Palace and Holland House 
come in for the largest share of notice; but there is 
scarcely a mansion or a cottage in the locality which 
has not interesting recollections appertaining to it. 
Historical personages encounter us at almost every 
door and gateway; and the anecdotes which our con- 
ductor has to tell of them, if not always novel, are 
invariably pleasing, and may be readily remembered. 
No book could afford more available matter for quota- 
tion; the main difficulty we have in dealing with it is 
to select such passages as may have an interest for the 
greatest number of readers. Let us stop, however, 
before a small house—one of a row—at Kensington 
Gore, and hear what our author has to say of it :— 

‘In this house, a little sequestered establishment 
was kept by the once famous demagogue Wilkes—a 
man as much over-estimated perhaps by his admirers 
for a patriotism which was never thoroughly disin- 
terested, as he was depreciated for a libertinism by 
no means unaccompanied by good qualities. “Jack 
Wilkes,” as he was familiarly called—member of par- 
liament, alderman, fine gentleman, scholar, coarse wit, 
and middling writer—was certainly an “impudent 
dog,” in more senses than that of Jack Absolute in 
the play. Excess of animal spirits, and the want of 
any depth of perception into some of the gravest ques- 
tions, led him into outrages against decorum that were 
justly denounced by all but the hypocritical. Never- 
theless, the country is indebted to him for more than 
one benefit, particularly the freedom from arbitrary 
arrest. . . . . The popularity to which he had attained 
at one time was immense. “ Wilkes and Liberty” was 
the motto of the universal English nation. It was on 
every wall; sometimes on every door, and on every 


coach (to enable it to get along); it stamped the butter- 
pats, the biscuits, the handkerchiefs; in short, had so 
identified one word with the other, that a wit, writing 
to somebody, began his letter with: “Sir, I take the 
Wilkes and liberty to assure you.” 

Wilkes prospered so well by his patriotism, that 
he maintained three establishments at a time: one in 
the Isle of Wight, for the summer; another in Gros- 
venor Square, where his daughter Mary kept house for 
him ; and the third at this place in Kensington Gore, 
where his second daughter, Harriet, lived with her 
mother, a Mrs Arnold, who assisted in training her 
with a propriety that must have been thought remark- 
able. The first daughter, who was as plain and as 
lively as her father, died unmarried, universally 
lamented. The other, a very agreeable lady, in face 
as well as in manners, we had the pleasure of seeing 
once, in company with her husband, the late estimable 
Serjeant Rough, who became a judge in India... . 

Wilkes, who lived to a good age, owing probably 
to his love of exercise, was in the habit, to the last, 
of walking from Kensington to the city, deaf to the 
solicitations of the hackney-coachmen, and not at all 
minding, or rather, perhaps, courting, the attention of 
everybody else to an appearance, which must always 
have been remarkable. Personal defects deprecate or 
defy notice, according to the disposition of the indivi- 
dual. Wilkes was not disposed to deprecate anything. 
He was tall, meagre, and sallow, with an underhung, 
grinning, good-humoured jaw, and an obliquity of 
vision, which, however objectionable in the eyes of 
opponents, occasioned the famous vindication from a 
partisan, that its possessor did not “ squint more than 
a gentleman should.” Upon the strength of his having 
been a colonel of militia, the venerable patriot daily 
attired his person in a suit of scarlet and buff, with a 
rosette in his cocked-hat, and a pair of military-boots ; 
and the reader may fancy him thus coming towards 
Knightsbridge, ready to take off the hat in the highest 
style of good-breeding to anybody that courted it, or 
to give the gentleman “ satisfaction,” if he was dis- 
respectful to the squint. For Wilkes was as brave as 
he was light-hearted. He was an odd kind of English- 
Frenchman, that had strayed into Farringdon Ward 
Without ; and he ultimately mystified both king and 
people; for he was really of no party, but that of 
pleasure and a fine coat. The best thing about him 
was his love of his daughters; just as the pleasantest 
thing in the French is their walking about with their 
families on the Boulevards, after all the turbulence and 
volatility of their insurrections. 

But an interest attaches to this house of Wilkes’s, 
far beyond these pleasant anomalies; for here Junius 
visited. At this door, knocking towards dinner-time, 
might be seen a tall, good-looking gentleman, of an 
imposing presence, who, if anybody passing by had 
known who he was, and had chosen to go and tell it, 
might have been the making of the man’s fortune. 
This was Philip Francis, afterwards one of the denoun- 
cers of Hastings, ultimately Sir Philip Francis, K.B.; 
and now, since the publication of Mr Taylor’s book on 
the subject, understood to be that “ mighty boar of the 
forest,” as Burke called him, trampling down all before 
him, the author of Junius’s Letters. Mrs Rough said, 
that he dined at Kensington frequently, and that he 
once cut off a lock of her hair. She was then a child. 
She only knew him as Mr Francis; but she had “an 
obscure imagination that her father once said she had 
met Junius.” He might so, in after-days; but we feel 
convinced that Wilkes did not know him for Junius at 
the time.’ 

From Wilkes and Junius, however, we must here 
part company ; and, passing over a good deai of local 
history, and many pleasant anecdotes, pause for a 
moment over a thoughtful passage, which we fancy the 
reader may like to ponder. It is on the sombre subject 
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of the situations most appropriate for church-yards or 
burial-grounds. 

‘Returning out of Kensington Square by the way we 
entered it, we come, in the most open part of the High 
Street, to the parish-church and church-yard; the 
former, a small and homely building for so distin- 
guished a suburb; the latter suggesting a doubt 
whether a burial-ground ought to abut so closely on a 
public way. In some moods of the mind, the juxta- 
position is very painful. It looks as if death itself were 
no escape from the turmoils of life. We feel as if the 
noise of carts and cries were never to be out of one’s 
hearing; as if the tears, however hidden, of those who 
stood mournfully looking at our graves, were to be 


| mocked by the passing crowd of indifferent spectators ; 


as if the dead might be sensible of the very market 
going on, with all its night-lights and bustle—as it 


| does here on Saturdays—and of the noise of drunken 


husbands and wives, persisting in bringing a sense of 
misery into one’s last home. 
On the other hand, the sociable man may sometimes 


| be disposed to regard with complacency this kind of 


posthumous intercourse with the living. He may feel 
as if the dead were hardly the departed—as if they 
were still abiding among their friends and fellow- 
creatures, not displeased even to hear the noise and the 
bustle, or, at least, as if in ceasing to hear our voices 
they were still, so to speak, reposing in our arms. 
Morning, somehow, in this view of the case, would 
seem to be still theirs, though they chose to lie in bed; 
cheerful noon is with them, without their having any 
of the trouble of it. The names may be read on their 
tombstones as familiarly as they used to be on their 
doors; children play about their graves, unthinkingly 
indeed, but joyously, and with as little thought of 
irreverence as butterflies; and the good fellow going 
home at night from his party, breathes a jovial instead 
of a mournful blessing on their memories. Perhaps 
he knew them; perhaps he has been joining in one of 
their old favourite glees by Callcott or Spofforth, the 
former of whom was a Kensington man, and the latter 
of whom lies buried here, and is recorded at the church- 
door. And assuredly the dead Spofforth would find no 
fault with his living remembrancer. 

In quiet country-places there is, in fact, a sort of 
compromise in this instance between the two feelings 


| of privacy and publicity, which we have often thought 


very pleasing. The dead in a small sequestered village 
seem hardly removed from their own houses. The last 
home seems almost a portion of the first. The clergy- 
man’s house often has the church-yard as close to it as 


the garden; and when he goes into his grave, he seems 


but removed into another room; gone to bed, and to 
his sleep. He has not “left;” he lies there with his 


| family, still ready to waken with them all, on the 
| heavenly morning. 


This, however, is a feeling upon the matter which 
we find it difficult to realise in a bustling town. We 
are there convinced, upon the whole, that, whether 
near to houses or away from them, the sense of quiet 
is requisite to the proper idea of the church-yard. The 
dead being actually severed from us, no longer visible, 
no longer having voices, all sights and sounds, but of 
the gentlest and quietest kind, seem to be imperti- 
nences towards them; not to belong to them. 
being the thing furthest removed from cities, and what 
we imagine to pervade all space, and the gulfs between 
the stars, is requisite to make us feel that we are 
standing on the threshold of heaven.’ 

Some pages further on, there is a very beautiful 
passage on the practice of putting flowers on graves, 
with which we will favour the reader before conclud- 
ing, and which will shew him, along with the foregoing, 
how delightfully the author can blend reflection with 
his desultory narrative. Meanwhile, turning over the 


_—~ some extractable anecdote which has an air 


Quiet, | 


of novelty as well as pleasantry, we light upon the 
following :— 

‘Turning northward out of the high-road, between 
Lower and Upper Phillimore Place, is Hornton Street, 
at the further house in which, on the right-hand, 
resided for some years, Dr Thomas Frognall Dibdin, 
the sprightliest of bibliomaniacs. He was not a 
mere bibliomaniac. He really saw, though not very 
far, into the merit of the books which he read. He 
also made some big books of his own, which, though 
for the most part of little interest but to little anti- 
quaries, contain passages amusing for their animal 
spirits and enjoyment. When the doctor visited 
libraries on the continent, he dined with the monks 
and others who possessed them, and made a feast-day 
of it with the gaiety of his company. When he 
assembled his friends over a new publication, or for 
the purpose of inspecting a set of old ones, the meet- 
ing was what he delighted to call a “ symposium ”— 
that is to say, they drank as well as ate, and were 
very merry over old books, old words, and what they 
persuaded themselves was old wine. There would 
have been a great deal of reason in it all, if the books 
had been worth as much inside as out; but in a ques- 
tion between the finest of works in plain calf, and one 
of the fourth or fifth rate, old and rare, and bound by 
Charles Lewis, the old book would have carried it 
hollow. It would even have been read with the greater 
devotion. However, the mania was harmless, and 
helped to maintain a proper curiosity into past ages. 
Tom—for though a reverend and a doctor, we can 
hardly think of him seriously—was a good-natured 
fellow, not very dignified in any respect; but he had 
the rare merit of being candid. A moderate sum of 
money was bequeathed him by Douce; and he said he 
thought he deserved it, from the “ respectful attention” 
he had always paid to that not very agreeable gentle- 
man. Tom was by no means ill-looking; yet he tells 
us, that being in company, when he was young, with 
an elderly gentleman, who knew his father, and the 
gentleman being asked by somebody whether the son 
resembled him, “ Not at all!” was the answer: “ Captain 
Dibdin was a fine-looking fellow.” 

This same father was the real glory of Tom; for the 
reader must know that Captain Dibdin was no less 
a person than the “Tom Bowling” of the famous 
sea-song— 


Here a sheer hulk lies poor Tom Bowling, 
The darling of our crew. 


Captain Thomas Dibdin was the brother of Charles 
Dibdin, the songster of the seamen ; and an admirable 
fellow was Charles, and a fine fellow, in every respect, 
the brother thus fondly recorded by him. “ No more,” 
continues the song—for the reader will not grudge us 
the pleasure of calling it to mind— 


No more he’ll hear the tempest howling, 
Yor death has broached him to. 

His ‘orm was of the manliest beauty, 
His heart was kind and soft ; 

Faithful below he did his duty, 
But now he’s gone aloft. 


Dr Dibdin was thus the nephew of a man of genius, 
and the son of one of the best specimens of an English- 
man. His memory may be content. 

The doctor relates an anecdote of the house oppo- 
site him, which he considers equal to any “romance 
of real life.” This comes of the antiquarian habit of 
speaking in superlatives, and expressing amazement 
at every little thing. As the circumstance, however, 
is complete of its kind, and the kind, though not so rare, 
we suspect, as may be imagined, is not one of every- 
day occurrence, it may be worth repeating. A hand- 
some widow, it seems, in the prime of life, but in 
reduced circumstances, and with a family of several 
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children, had been left in possession of the house, and 
desired to let it. A retired merchant of sixty, who 
was looking out for a house in Kensington, came to 
see it. He fell in love with the widow; paid his 
addresses to her on the spot, in a respectful version of 
the old question put to the fair showers of such houses, 
“ Are you, my dear, to be let with the lodgings?” and 
after a courtship of six months, was wedded to the 
extemporaneous object of his affections at Kensington 
Church, the doctor himself joyfully officiating as clergy- 
man; for the parties were amiable; the bridegroom 
was a collector of books, and the books were accom- 
panied by a cellar full of burgundy and champagne.’ 

In the chapter on Holland House, we have informa- 
tion respecting the original possessors of the mansion— 
the De Veres, the Riches, and the Foxes—not omitting, 
of course, what could be collected respecting Addison, 
the Countess of Warwick, and her son, who seems not 
to have been quite such a scapegrace as is commonly 
believed. Mr Hunt, however, necessarily draws upon 
literary history for his facts relating to these latter 
personages; and were we to repeat what he has set 
down, we should probably be telling our readers only 
what most of them already know. The following 
passage, having reference to later times, and to persons 
not so well known historically, may be more likely to 
recommend itself on the score of novelty. Rogers and 
Luttrell are well known to us all by name, but Leigh 
Hunt is likely to possess more particulars concerning 
them than are familiar to the generality. Let us, 
therefore, hear him tell an anecdote in which the two 
are pleasantly connected. 

*The grounds at the back of the house are more 
extensive than might be supposed, and contain many 
fine old trees of various kinds, with spots of charming 
seclusion. The portion nearest the house presents an 
expanse of turf of the most luxurious description, with 
a most noble elm-tree upon it, and an alcove facing the 
west, in which there is a couplet that was put up by 
the late lord, in honour of Mr Rogers, and a copy of 
verses by Mr Luttrell, expressing his inability to 
emulate the poet. The couplet is as follows :— 


Here Rogers sat, and here for ever dwell, 
To me, those pleasures that he sang so well. 


Inscriptions challenge comments; brief ones, it is 
thought, ought in particular to be faultless; seats in 
summer-time, and loungings about on luxurious turfs 
(half an hour before dinner), beget the most exacting 
criticisms ; and thus a nice question has arisen, whether 
the relative pronoun in this couplet ought to be that 
or which. Our first impression was in favour of that ; 
but happening to repeat the lines next morning while 
in the act of walking, we involuntarily said which ; 
upon which side of the question we are accordingly 
prepared to fight, with all the inveteracy of deserters 
from the other.’ 

We seem now to have space only for that beautiful 


| passage on adorning graves with flowers, which we 


promised to shew the reader, and which we passed 
over for the moment, lest we should quote too much 
at once in the didactic or reflective vein, for the taste 
of some who might prefer a few samples of the anec- 


| dotical portion of the book. Having consulted their 


entertainment to such extent as the foregoing, perhaps 
they will not mind being ‘edified’ a little by our 
author's homily on the subject of graves and flowers ; 


for though pensive, it is not gloomy, but, like every- 


thing he writes, illumined with the finest rays of 
cheerfulness. The reflections appear to have been 


| occasioned by his noticing two graves in Kensington 


church-yard ornamented in the manner mentioned. 
After stating the names of the departed, with their 
ages and the dates of death, he proceeds as follows :— 

*We know not who the Charnleys were, but we 
notice them because their grave—the only one in the 


church-yard so distinguished—is adorned with flowers. 
A printed tablet requests people not to pluck the 
flowers; and the request appears to be attended to. 
Humankind are disposed to be reasonable and feeling, 
if reasonable appeal is made to them, and a chord in 
the heart is touched. The public cemeteries, which 
we have imitated from the French, appear to have 
brought back among us this inclination to put flowers 
on graves. The custom has prevailed more or less in 
almost all parts of the world, according as nations and 
religions have been kindly... .. It does not follow 
that those who are slow to resume it must be unfeeling, 
any more than those who are quick to do so must of 
necessity be otherwise. A variety of thoughts on the 
subject of death itself may produce different impres- 
sions in this respect on different minds; but, generally 
speaking, evidence is in favour of the flowers. You 
are sure that those who put them think of the dead 
somehow. Whatever motives may be mixed up with 
it, the respectful attention solicited towards the de- 
parted is unequivocal ; and this circumstance is pleasing 
to the living, and may benefit their dispositions. They 
think that their own memories may probably be che- 
rished in like manner ; and thoughtfulness is awakened 
in them towards living as well as dead. It is the 
peculiar privilege, too, of flowers to befit every place 
in which they appear, and to contribute to it its best 
associations. We had almost said, they are incapable 
of being put to unworthy use. The contradiction 
would look simply monstrous, and the flowers be pitied 
for the insult... . . Besides being beautiful them- 
selves, flowers are suggestive of every other kind 
of beauty; of gentleness, of youthfulness, of hope. 
They are evidences of nature’s good-nature; proofs 
manifest that she means us well; that she loves to 
give us the beautiful in addition to the useful. They 
neutralise bad with good; beautify good itself; make 
life livelier; human bloom more blooming; and anti- 
cipate the spring of Heaven over the winter of the 
grave. Their very frailty, and the shortness of their 
lives, please us, because of this their indestructible 
association with beauty ; for while they make us regret 
our own like transitory existence, they soothe us with 
a consciousness, however dim, of our power to perceive 
beauty; therefore of our link with something divine 
and deathless, and of our right to hope that immortal 
thoughts will have immortal realisation. And it is for 
all these reasons that flowers on graves are beautiful, 
and that we hope to see them prosper accordingly. 

But we have two more reasons for noticing the 
particular grave before us. One is, that when we saw 
it for the first time, a dog came nestling against it, as if 
with affection, taking up his bed—in which we left him 
—as though he had again settled himself beside a master; 
the other, that while again looking at the grave, and 
thinking how becomingly the flowers were attended to, 
being as fresh as when we saw them before, a voice 
behind us said gently: “Those are my dear children.” 
It was the mother. She had seen us, perhaps, looking 
longer than was customary, and thus been induced 
to speak. We violate no delicacy in mentioning the 
circumstance. Records on tombstones are introducers 
of the living to the dead—makers of mortal acquaint- 
ances; and “one touch of nature,” in making the 
“whole world kin,” gives them the right of speaking 
| like kindred to and of one another. We expressed to 
| the good parent our pleasure at seeing the flowers so 
well kept, and for so long a time. She said they would 
| be so as long as she lived. 

It is impossible not to respect and sympathise with 
| feelings like these. We should say, nevertheless— 
| and as questions of this kind are of general interest, 
| we address the remark to all loving survivors—that 
although a lifelong observance of such attentions 
could do anything but dishonour to living or dead, the 
! discontinuance of it, after a certain lapse of time, 
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not of necessity be a reproach to either ; for the practice 
concerns the feelings of the one still more than the 
memory of the other; and in cases where it might 
keep open the wounds of remembrance too long and 
too sorely, no loving persons, while alive, could wish 
that their survivors should take such pains to hinder 
themselves from being relieved. It is natural, for some 
time, often for too long a time, to associate with the 
idea of the departed, the bodies in which they lived, 
and in which we loved them. Few of us can so spirit- 
| ualise their new condition all at once, as to visit them 
in thought nowhere but in another world. We have 
| 
| 


been too much accustomed to them bodily in this. In 
fact, they are still bodily with us—still in our world, 
| if not on it; and for a time we must reconcile that 
| thought to ourselves as well as we can—warm it with 
| our tears, put it on an equality with us by means 
|| of our very sorrow, from which, whatsoever its other 
disadvantages, it is now exempt; give it earthly 
privileges of some kind, whether of flowers or other 
| fondness. 
Nothing but urn-burial could help us better, could 
shorten the sense of the interval between one world 
| and the other—between the corporeal and the spiritual 
condition ; and to the practice of urn-burial the nations 
| must surely return. Population will render it un- 
| avoidable. But in the meantime we must gradually 
| let our thoughts of the body decay, even as the body 
itself decays—must consent to part with it, and become 
wholly spiritual, wholly sensible that its best affections 
| were things of the mind and heart; and that as those, 
| while in this world, could triumph over thoughts of 
death, so they are now ascertaining why they were 
| enabled to do so in another. 
|| Let flowers, therefore, be put awhile on graves, and 
| contend with the idea of death. Let them contend 
with it, if we please, as long as we live, provided our 
| own lives cannot in the nature of things be long; in 
| which case, we are in a manner making our own 
| mortal bed with those of the departed, and preparing 
|| to sleep sweetly together till the great morning. But 
|| under other circumstances, let us learn to be content 
|, that the flowers die, and that our companions have 
|, gone away; for go we shall ourselves; and it is fit that 
we believe them gone into the only state in which they 
| cannot perish.’ 

From these extracts, and the slight remarks that 
accompany them, our readers will obtain some notion 
of the kind of entertainment they may find in the 

| Old Court Suburb, and be enabled to judge for them- 
|, selves whether the work be worthy of their attention. 
If, however, they care for our opinion, we can assure 
|, them that we consider it a very pleasant book; that 
|| we have read it from beginning to end with a lively 

satisfaction, and no weariness; and that even in 
parts that were not new to us, we have been glad to 
be reminded, in the author’s graceful manner, of 
things and circumstances whereof we were previously 
|| cognizant. 
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HISTORICAL WORDS. 
|| Tere are recorded, in the history of mankind, many 
|| words with which everybody is acquainted, and in the 
|| genuineness of which everybody believes. Sometimes 
|, the whole signification of a great event lies, so to say, 
| hidden in them. They give vent to a common and 
public feeling, and therefore they are accepted by high 
and low, with no more distrust than the fact itself to 
| which they refer. 
| Antiquity has transmitted to succeeding ages many 
| words, both simple and sublime, worthy of the deeds 
of the heroes of the time. In this case, inquiry is of 
no avail, and we must accept all such sayings as 
| truthful traditions. All we are able to do is, to examine 


whether the words attributed to Alexander, Pericles, | that eventful day a rather select party assembled at 


Cincinnatus, or Cesar, are worthy of these great men; 
and if we find they could have said so, why, they did 
say so. But, happily or not for the time of the moderns, 
historical criticism is there less difficult; and it is 
really curious to inquire whether the words which are 
attributed to high persons, especially to crowned heads, 
were truly uttered by them. 

No history abounds more than that of France in 
historical sayings—in mots, as the French say; and 
in no other country does a single word, when appro- 
priate to the circumstances, produce so much sensation, 
Yet it so happens, that scarcely any of these famous 
mots are authentic; and, strange as it may seem, it is 
precisely those that are received without question that 
are the most false. 

Who has not read, in the appalling history of the 
execution of Louis XVI., the beautiful sentence put in 
the mouth of the Abbé Edgeworth when the unfortunate 
monarch was on the point of receiving the deadly blow 
of the guillotine: ‘Son of St Louis, ascend to Heaven !’ 
Have we not all, on hearing these pious and exalted 
words, been touched to the heart; and did one of us 
ever doubt the accuracy of the record? The priest 
must have said so, is the common notion. Not only did 
all the important historians of the French Revolution, 
M. Thiers included, vouch for the accuracy of that 
scene, but, whether in the hut or the palace, in 
the home of the republican or of the royalist, every- 
body takes the words of the Abbé Edgeworth for a 
granted truth. And, nevertheless, the worthy clergy- 
man declared publicly in writing, more than thirty 
years ago, that the words were a mere invention: he 
never uttered them on the scaffold of the Place de la 
Révolution. And yet, in spite of that public decla- 
ration, the touching farewell is still repeated again 
and again. For critics, it is no more an historical 
saying, but the rest of the nation take it as such, and 
thereby give expression merely to their own feeling. 

It would be an easy task to demonstrate that the 
grea@r number of the words put in the mouth of 
Napoleon Bonaparte are nothing but popular fiction. 
But go to the farm and the workshop ; there, the cry of 
the sentry—‘ And if you are the Petit Caporal, you shall 


not pass’—and other familiar discourses between the || - 


mighty emperor and his affectionate soldiers, are more 


readily believed than the address at the foot of the | 


Pyramids or the adieu of Fontainebleau. There exist 


thick volumes full of apocryphal Napoleon anecdotes: | 


in this respect, he is inferior to none, not even to 
Frederick the Great of Prussia. 

There is also a word commonly attributed to the 
celebrated General Kleber, who succeeded Bonaparte 
in Egypt as commander-in-chief, and who is said, by 
nearly all the historians, to have flattered the future 
dictator by exclaiming: ‘ You are as great as the 
world.’ The truth is, that the simple and heroic Kleber 
never uttered these words ; for he, like his republican 
colleagues, Desaix and Alexandre Dumas, foresaw and 
feared the ambitious designs of the talented Corsican. 
General Alexandre Dumas at least—the father of the 
illustrious romance-writer—always denied the state- 
ment; and it is certain that he, the gallant friend of 
Kleber, Desaix, Augereau, and Brune, lived and died 
under the first empire greatly neglected. 

We come now to an anecdote of a more pleasing 
character. 
tions of 1814 and 1815 relates that the Duc d’Artois, 
afterwards King Charles X., in making his entrée into 
Paris, pronounced the words: ‘ Nothing is changed in 
France ; there is only one Frenchman more.’ Happy 
words in the mouth of a prince returning from exile, 
and happy the Bourbons if they had always kept these 
words in mind! But, here again, we must declare that 
this promising sentence was never uttered. The famous 
Talleyrand, of cunning memory, had in the evening of 


Every history of the two French restora- | 
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his hétel, and asked the company, as a matter of 
course: ‘ What did the prince say?’ The general 
answer was: ‘Nothing at all.’ ‘ But,’ exclaimed the 
sly diplomatist, ‘he must have said something;’ and 
addressing a well-known political writer, he conti- 
nued: ‘B , you are a wit; go into my closet and 
make a mot.’ B-——— went, and came back three times; 
his wit was at fault, and his ideas did not satisfy the 
company. At last he returned a fourth time, and 
pronounced with triumphant emphasis the above- 
mentioned patriotic words: ‘Nothing is changed in 
France; there is only one Frenchman more.’ Talley- 
rand applauded: the Duc d’Artois had found his mot ; 
and the next day the papers made it known to the 
world, and, as an old French author says, ‘In this 
manner history is written.’ 


THE EQUIPAGE IN REGENT STREET. 


Look at these equipages and their appointments! Mark 
the exquisite balance of that claret-bodied chariot upon its 


| springs—the fine sway of its sumptuous hammercloth, in 
| which the unsmiling coachman sits buried to the middle— 


the exact fit of the saddles, setting into the curves of the 


| horses’ backs so as not to break, to the most careless eye, 


| the fine lines which exhibit action and grace! 


See how 
they stand together—alert, fiery, yet obedient to the 
weight of a silken thread; and as the coachman sees you 
studying his turn-out, observe the imperceptible feel of the 
reins and the just visible motion of his lips, conveying to 
the quick ears of his horses the premonitory, and, to us, 
inaudible sound, to which, without drawing a hair’s-breadth 
upon the traces, they paw their fine hoofs and expand 
their nostrils impatiently! Come nearer, and find a speck 
or a raised hair, if you can, on these glossy coats! Ob- 
serve the nice fitness of the dead-black harness, the modest 


| erest upon the panel, the delicate picking out of white in 


the wheels, and, if you would venture upon a freedom in 
manners, look in through the window of rose-tinted glass, 
and see the splendid cushions and the costly and splendid 
adaptation of the interior. The twin-mated footmin fly 


| to the carriage-door, and the pomatumed clerk who 


| has enjoyed a téte-d-téte for which a prince-royal might 


sigh, and an ambassador might negotiate in vain, hands in 
his parcel. The small foot presses on the carpeted step, 
the airy vehicle yields lightly and recovers from the slight 
weight of the descending form, the coachman inclines his 
ear for the half-suppressed order from the footman, and 
off whirls the admirable structure, compact, true, steady, 
but magically free and fast—as if horses, footmen, and 
chariot were but the parts of some complicated centaur 
—some swift-moving monster upon legs and wheels.— 
Willis's Famous Persons and Famous Places. 


HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 
As we were about to start, I saw the captain move to 


| an elevated position above the wheel ; and it was interesting 


to see how quickly and completely the inward thought or 
purpose alters the outward man. He gave a quick glance 
to every part of the ship. He cast his eye over the 
multitude coming on board the ship, among whom was 
the American ambassador to England, who, if the captain 
may be said to embody the ship, may be said with equal 
truth to embody in his official person a nation’s right and 
honour. He saw the husbands and wives, the mothers 
and children, intrusted to his care; and his slender form, 
as he gave the orders for our departure, seemed at 
once to grow more erect and firm; the muscles of 
his face swelled; his dark eye glowed with a new fire; 
and his whole person expanded and beautified itself by 
the power of inward emotion. I have often noticed this 
interesting phenomenon ; and have come to the conclusion, 
if man, or woman either, wishes to realise the full power 
of personal beauty, it must be by cherishing noble hopes 
and purposes—by having something to do, and something 
to live for, which is worthy of humanity—and which, by 
expanding the capacities of the soul, gives expansion and 
symmetry to the body which contains it.—Professor 
Upham. 


LOOK AGAIN! 


Say not that thy soul is weary 
Of this world, so false and vain ; 
Say not ’tis a vexed and dreary 
Wilderness of crime and pain : 
Much delight is in thy power— 
Many a gem and many a flower— 
Look again ! 


Think not joy will ne’er forsake thee— 
Youth's quick ardours long remain ; 
That sorrow cannot overtake thee— 
Nothing evil ever stain; 
Fear to lapse in such poor dreaming— 
Trust not fortune nor all seeming— 
Look again! 


When the voice of haughty Fashion 
Bids or woos thee to her chain ; 
When some too-congenial passion 
Latent in thy breast would reign ; 
Firmly stand in self-denial— 
Take no dogma without trial— 
Look again! 


Leave unbreathed the harsh opinion— 

Lightly judge not nor disdain ; 
Check unquiet Fancy’s pinion, 

Wit’s sharp arrows oh restrain ! 
Ere a friend’s misdeeds divulging— 
Ere an envious mood indulging— 

Look again! 


Outward look, and see creation 
Heaven’s first fair stamp retain ; 
Then on human aberration 
Humbly look, and not in vain ; 
Virtue yet for thy discerning 
There abounds—be ever learning 
Pure to keep thine own light burning 
In its fragile fane : 
Good evoking, ill suppressing, 
That will make the world a blessing— 
Win thee treasures worth possessing — 
Inward look again ! 


Early search out what is duty, 
Make the record full and plain ; 
Hand of Wealth, or eye of Beauty— 
Poet’s magic strain ; 
Selfishness, thy heart to ice— 
Love, to warm it into vice— 
Tempting thee—disdain ; 
When to sophists thou wouldst hearken, 
While the rule of right they darken, 
Look again ! 


Never let thy heart beat coldly, 
Yet on impulse keep a rein ; 
Look o'er life’s mixed chances boldly— 
Join the busy working train : 
Much enduring—much forgiving, 
Learn and teach the task of living, 
Oft again. 


Soon earth’s twilight cold, uncertain— 
Soon misapprehension’s pain, 

Bursts before Death’s rising curtain, 
Into radiance never-fading— 
Glowing warmth and all-pervading— 
Into Truth’s eternal reign ; 

Then the Soul in full fruition 

Of her birthright’s intuition— 

Perfect love, and joy, and vision— 

Need not look again. 
BinMInGHAM. 


James Kenwarp. 
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